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April 

Down  the  path  comes  April, 

Snowdrops  in  the  grass, 
Little  leaves    are  coming  out 

Just  to  see  her  pass. 

Spring,  the  gift  of  April, 

Fickle,  fairy  thing! 
Wake! — You  drowsy  blossoms, 

Robins  are  carolling. 

April,  fragrant  April! 

White  the  hawthorne  tree; 
Month  of  resurrection 

When  the  soul  is  free. 

Children  are  like  April — 

Laughter,  tears,  surprise. 
Oh,  that  Winter  has  to  come, 

Wisdom  in  her  eyes! 

MARGRE  ABEL 


THE  FIFTH  HORSEMAN 

William  Harkins 

Scene :    The  couch  of  Jove  on  Mount  Olympus. 

Jove  (waking  from  sleep) :  What  was  that?  Who  dares  dis- 
turb the  slumber  of  the  gods? 

Juno:     There  is  thunder  on  the  earth,  my  lord. 

Jove:     Impossible !  Thunder  doth  not  spring  from  the  ground. 

Juno :    But  look  .  .  .  there  on  the  horizon  is  the  cause. 

Jove  (brushing  away  a  mist  and  peering  in  the  direction  in 
which  Juno  pointed) :  Ah,  so !  The  Four  Horsemen  are  riding 
again.    The  world  shudders  under  their  hoof-beats. 

Juno :     See  the  black  ruin  they  leave  behind  them. 

Jove:     My  eyes  grow  old.    Who  is  that  first  Horseman! 

Juno:  Why,  who  else  but  War?  His  is  ever  the  place  of 
honor.     Can'st  not  see  his  dripping  bludgeon? 

Jove:  Indeed,  and  the  second  rider  should  be  Famine.  His 
scrawny  nag  stumbles  against  the  heels  of  the  leader. 

Juno:     Then  the  third  is  Pestilence,  an  ugly  fellow,  truly. 

Jove:  Yes,  and  trailing  them  is  Death.  Methinks  he  is  the 
most  kindly  looking  of  the  lot. 

Juno:    He  seemeth  weary  from  so  much  harvesting. 

Jove:  But  he  is  ever  loyal,  he  followeth  faithfully  the  other 
three. 

Juno  (pensively)  :  Verily,  I  think  the  world  is  no  better  than 
when  we  ruled  it. 

Jove:  Even  worse.  Never  have  I  seen  the  Four  Horsemen 
ride  so  brazenly.  What  can  this  God  who  conquered  us  be  about 
that  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass? 

Juno  (startled):    My  lord! 

Jove:     What  now? 

Juno :  Perhaps  my  eyes  do  mock  me,  or  is  that  a  fifth  Horse- 
man riding  over  the  rim  of  the  earth? 
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Jove  (straining  his  eyes)  :  In  truth  it  is!  What  madness  is 
in  the  world!  There  have  never  been  more  than  Four  Horse- 
men since  time  began.  What  manner  of  new  destruction  hath 
this  God  added  to  the  others'? 

Juno :  Stay.  That  Horseman  rides  a  white  horse.  He  is  not 
of  the  Four. 

Jove:  He  is  an  Immortal,  that  much  is  discernable  by  his 
bearing. 

Juno:     How  proudly  he  sits  his  steed! 

Jove:  He  beareth  a  heavy  burden.  Can's 't  make  out  what 
it  is? 

Juno :  I  have  never  beheld  the  like  of  it  before.  It  resembleth 
a  cross. 

Jove:  Thou  art  right,  it  is  a  wooden  cross.  But  why  should 
he  carry  such  a  thing? 

Juno :  Behold,  where  the  shadow  of  the  cross  f  alleth,  there  the 
ground  springeth  to  life  again. 

Jove:  It  is  so.  He  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  Horsemen  and 
toucheth  the  desolation  into  renewed  beauty. 

Jumo:    This  is  an  astounding  thing! 

Jove:  These  are  wonders  unknown  to  the  gods;  how  is  it  no 
news  of  the  Fifth  Horseman  hath  reached  Olympus? 

Juno :  We  have  been  napping  for  a  score  of  centuries,  my  lord. 
New  things  have  come  into  the  lives  of  men.  Perhaps  He  who 
bandished  us  to  Olymps  knows  His  business  after  all. 

Jove:  Ah,  well!  These  are  not  problems  for  the  heads  of 
old  gods. 

Juno:     True.    What  is  there  left  for  the  old  gods? 

Jove:  Nothing  but  sleep,  my  dear.  How  weary  I  am,  and  I 
have  scarce  awakened.     (Begins  to  nod  drowsily.) 

Juno :  Then  sleep,  my  lord ;  thou  hast  all  time  wherein  to  do 
it. 

Jove  (muttering,  half  asleep)  :  Strange  .  .  .  very  strange  .  .  . 
(A  cloud  passes  across  Olympus.) 

Juno  (faintly,  from  the  depths)  :  The  thunder  dies  in  the 
earth.    All  is  peace. 

Jove  (happily,  in  his  sleep)  :    Peace  .  .  .  peace  .  .  . 


"TIME" 

W.  L.  Holmes 

Two  young  men  a  couple  of  years  out  of  Yale  were  picking 
away  at  typewriters  in  a  room  in  what  was  once  a  New  York 
brewery.  One  of  the  young  men  leaned  back  from  his  typewriter 
and  said,  "See  how  this  sounds!"  He  read  the  prospectus  of 
"Time,  the  Weekly  Newsmagazine."  That  was  back  in  the  win- 
ter of  1922-1923.  The  young  men  were  Briton  Hadden,  voted 
by  his  class  as  the  most  likely  to  succeed,  and  Henry  Luce,  voted 
the  most  brilliant.  In  college  days  Hadden  and  Luce  had  been 
associated  in  the  management  of  the  Yale  Daily  Neics;  before 
that  they  had  edited  together  the  publications  at  Hotchkiss  Pre- 
paratory School.  That  experience  plus  a  few  months  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  World,  and  a  few  more  on  the  Baltimore  News, 
was  their  background  for  one  of  the  most  original  ventures  in 
the  history  of  American  Publishing. 

When  they  threw  up  their  jobs  on  the  Baltimore  News  and  took 
office  space  in  the  old  brewery,  few  conceded  them  much  chance 
of  succeeding  with  their  idea  of  a  magazine  that  was  not  for 
comment,  nor  for  interpretation,  but  for  the  narrating  of  news. 
Most  of  their  advisers  pointed  out  that  the  dailies  were  covering 
the  news  field  more  and  more  adequately.  "Yes,"  was  the  Had- 
den-Luce  rejoinder  as  they  thought  of  the  colossal  Sunday  edi- 
tions of  the  Times,  "perhaps  a  little  too  adequately.  Newspapers 
are  too  long-winded,  too  repetitious,  physically  too  big.  Readers 
are  busy.  They  want  their  news  complete  but  boiled  down.  More- 
over, they  want  to  see  their  news  in  its  organic  relationship  to  the 
past.  That  is  the  way  Time  will  give  it  to  them, —  brief  and  in 
the  main  current  of  history. 

A  few,  like  Walter  Lippman,  Henry  Seidl  Canby,  Edward  Bok 
and  William  Lyon  Phelps  gave  them  encouragement.  A  few  even 
gave  them  capital,  $86,000  in  all.    On  such  scant  experience,  en- 
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couragement  and  capital  Time  was  founded.  The  first  number 
appeared  March  3,  1923.  It  was  printed  on  cheap  paper  stock. 
On  the  front  cover,  then  and  for  several  years  afterwards  printed 
in  one  color,  was  a  $50  drawing  of  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  at  that  time 
just  retiring  from  the  House.  To  use  a  word  that  Time  itself 
would  not  scorn,  the  magazine  ' i  clicked ' '  immediately.  Through 
prosperity  and  depression  its  popularity  has  mounted,  until,  as 
its  twelfth  birthday  approaches,  it  has  a  net  paid  circulation  of 
420,000.  This  means  a  readership  of  a  least  a  million.  More  to 
the  point,  Time  has  a  grip  on  its  readers,  for  an  extraordinary 
number  are  cover-to-cover  readers. 

Many  a  newspaper  man  finds  himself  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciouly  imitating  the  now  familiar  Time  style,  while  other  mag- 
azines now  frankly  ape  it.  Of  these  Fortune,  the  Architectural 
Forum,  and  Tide,  an  advertising  magazine,  were  founded  by 
Time  itself.  Others,  like  Newsweek,  were  launched  as  competi- 
tors. Even  the  staid  old  Literary  Digest  has  remodelled  itself 
into  something  not  unlike  its  young  rival.  Definitely  Time  is  a 
commercial  and  a  journalistic  success  over  and  above  its  influence 
on  the  thinking  of  the  age.  Time,  however,  is  by  no  means  a 
universal  favorite.  Many  meticulous  readers  say  it  is  inaccurate, 
even  slipshod  in  its  reporting.  The  conservatives  think  it  too 
flip,  too  saucy.  Many  are  irritated  by  its  cockiness,  its  undeniable 
air  of  omniscience.  Naturally  many  claim  to  detect  in  Time  prej- 
udices of  various  sorts,  but  usually  these  discoveries  cancel  out 
one  another.  Eeaders  in  the  hinterland  are  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  the  magazine  gives  little  local  news  save  of  New  York.  All 
these  charges  are  smugly  suggested  in  Time's  own  catalog  of 
its  prejudices :  (1)  "A  belief  that  the  world  is  round,  and  admi- 
ration of  the  statesman's  'view  of  all  the  world.'  (2)  Faith  in 
the  things  which  money  can  not  buy.  (3)  A  respect  for  the  old, 
particularly  in  manners.  (4)  An  interest  in  the  new  particularly 
in  ideas. ' '  Such,  the  platform.  In  spirit  and  phrasing,  it  is  fairly 
characteristic  of  the  magazine,  its  pertness,  its  weakness  for 
rhetoric,  and,  on  the  whole,  its  gift  of  happy  phrasing. 


"TIME"  2oi 

For  its  reporting  of  the  news  Time  has  developed  a  striking 
individual  style  compounded  of  a  dozen  mannerisms.  One  such 
mannerism  is  the  habit  of  using  the  specific,  the  exact,  the  vivid 
word.  Where  most  newspapers  politely  report  that  President 
Roosevelt  walks  up  the  gangplank,  Time  bluntly  says  that  he 
hobbles  up.  It  is  the  exact  word,  the  vivid  word,  and  after  all 
Time  believes  that  the  world  is  round.  In  spite  of  the  occasional 
impertinence  of  the  style,  journalism  is  actually  indebted  to  Time 
for  its  insistence  on  the  exact  word,  its  practice  of  tagging  a  man 
with  the  precise  epithet,  adjective  or  metaphor  best  fitted  to  make 
him  re-live  in  the  imagination.  For  all  Time  readers  Maxim 
LitvinofT  is  toothy,  grinning,  roly-poly,  and  all  the  cameras  in 
New  York  harbor  can 't  make  him  any  more  alive  to  us.  One  can 
almost  see  "spry,  fox-bearded  old  Henry  Morgenthau,  Sr.,"  and 
"short,  broad-browed,  flashing-eyed  Benito  Mussolini."  Char- 
acters march  through  Time  as  roughly  but  sharply  etched  individ- 
uals, rather  than  as  vague  names,  remote  personalities.  And 
somehow,  it  flavors  the  news  acceptably. 

Time  tells  us  for  example  that  "star  delegates  of  the  (Pan- 
American)  conference  were  silver-haired,  sweetly  reasonable  U. 
S.  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  and  Mexico's  darkling,  pug- 
nacious Foreign  Minister,  Puig  Causauranc,  high  powered  sales- 
man of  the  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  a  Spanish  American  League 
of  Nations  to  ' offset '  the  Yankees  and  Canadians.' '  Sedate 
readers  may  be  shocked  by  the  phrase  ' '  star  delegates, ' '  with  its 
sport  page  odor,  and  by  the  undignified  reference  to  a  diplomat 
as  "high  powered  salesman  of  the  idea."  And  yet,  in  a  single 
sentence,  we  get  the  contrasting  appearances,  personalities  and 
ideas  of  the  two  leading  diplomats  at  the  conference. 

The  same  story  tells  us  that  when  the  Paraguay  delegates,  lost 
in  the  crush,  failed  to  reach  their  places  in  time,  "their  empty 
seats  touched  off  pinwheels  of  rumor  that  '  Paraguay  has  with- 
drawn from  the  conference. '  V  The  pinwheel  figure  is  utterly 
brilliant.  It  suggests  the  rapid  spread,  the  color,  and  the  flimsi- 
ness  of  rumor.    Somehow  it  even  suggests  the  mercurial  tempera- 
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ment  of  the  Latins  among  whom  the  conference  was  held.  Con- 
noisseurs of  the  simile  and  the  metaphor  will  find  Time  alive  with 
such  dazzling  strokes.  Sometimes  the  verbal  pyrotechnics  over- 
shoot the  mark,  as  when  we  are  told  that  Empress  Waizern 
Menen  of  Abyssinia  "waddled  in  like  an  ambulating  lump  of 
cocoa  butter.' '  And  yet  in  recalling  many  a  mammy  we  have 
seen,  even  that  extreme  figure  holds  a  chuckle. 

Familiar  to  most  people  is  the  journalistic  practice  of  packing 
all  the  essential  facts  into  the  first  sentence,  known  technically 
as  "the  lead."  There  is  sound  reason  for  this  practice.  The 
newspaper  is  written  for  the  man  who  runs,  hangs  onto  a  street- 
car strap,  or  listens  to  the  radio  as  he  reads.  His  time  is  limited, 
as  other  things  claim  his  interest.  So  the  newspaper  tries  to 
give  him  all  the  main  facts  in  one  sentence,  partly  to  permit  him 
to  turn  to  another  story  if  he  wishes,  partly  to  intrigue  him  far- 
ther down  the  column.  There  is,  I  think,  still  another  reason  for 
the  lead  style.  In  the  days  when  newspaper  style  was  taking 
shape,  the  papers  had  a  monopoly  of  the  news.  So  they  did  what 
you  and  I  do  when  we  are  bursting  with  news — they  blurted  it 
out  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  recovering  from  the  importance 
of  being  full  of  news,  they  told  the  story  rationally  and  connect- 
edly. 

Obviously  as  Time  can't  blurt,  since  usually  its  news  is  from 
four  to  ten  days  old,  a  different  technique  is  demanded.  The 
"lead"  is  discarded  almost  entirely  and  a  close  approximation 
to  short  story  style  is  adopted.  Thus  Time  begins  a  story  by 
setting  the  stage,  suggesting  the  atmosphere,  and  titillating  the 
interest.  Whereupon  it  gets  down  to  the  narrative  and  tells  the 
story  in  straight  chronological  order,  building  to  a  climax  instead 
of  away  from  it  as  the  newspaper  does. 

One  newspaper  account  of  the  conviction  of  New  York's  notor- 
ious racketeer,  "Waxey"  Gordon  began: 

"Found  guilty  of  tax  evasion  in  federal  court  here  today, 
Waxey  Gordon,  New  York  gang  leader,  was  fined  $80,000  and 
sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary." 
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Time  began  the  story  in  leisurely  fashion:  "Irving  ('Waxey 
Gordon')  Wexler  used  to  be  a  pick-pocket.  From  thieving,  petty 
assaults  and  a  stretch  in  Sing  Sing,  he  stepped  into  the  real  estate 
business.  .  .  His  real  estate  business  served  as  a  cloak  for  big 
time  bootlegging  in  New  Jersey.' '  So  through  twenty-seven 
lines  runs  the  story  of  the  Waxey  Gordon  that  was.  With  the 
principal  character  delineated,  the  drama  starts  and  Time  enters 
the  court-room.  The  case  of  the  prosecution  is  swiftly  outlined, 
while  "bull-necked  Waxey  Gordon  affected  bored  unconcern." 
But  when  "spry,  boyish  Prosecutor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  got 
through  with  him,  Waxey  was  "hollow-eyed,  limp,  twitchy." 
Then  the  ludicrous  defence  and  the  climax:  "It  took  the  jury 
just  fifty-one  minutes  to  sweep  Wexler 's  story  into  the  discard 
and  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  all  counts.  Wexler 's  jaw 
sagged  and  he  gulped  hard  as  the  judge  fined  him  $80,000,  sent- 
enced him  to  ten  years. ' ' 

There  are  a  dozen  other  Time  devices  worthy  of  note.  There 
are,  for  example,  the  habit  of  eliding  the  article  to  save  words, 
and  the  use  of  cracking  captions  under  cuts.  This  latter  practice 
draws  more  criticism  than  any  other  single  feature,  but  it  is  re- 
tained, and  perhaps  wisely  so,  because  it  might  almost  be  said  to 
be  Time 's  trademark.  Then  there  is  the  practice  of  boldly  coin- 
ing words:  brisbanalities  (from  Arthur  Brisbane),  socialite, 
newshawk,  cinemactor,  beerlegger  and  so  on.  There  is  the  flair 
for  exhuming  rare  but  colorful  words :  in  Time  a  business  man 
of  dominating  position  becomes  a  tycoon,  and  the  children  are 
children  no  more,  because  they  become  moppets.  Familiar,  too, 
is  the  teaser  type  of  headline,  usually  pert  and  nearly  always 
alliterative.  Thus  the  story  of  a  religious  debate  in  Mexico  is 
related  under  the  head,  ' '  God  and  Go-getter. ' '  When  President 
Roosevelt  flayed  as  Tories  the  economists  who  doubted  his  mone- 
tary policies,  the  headline  is  "Tories  and  Thomases. ' '  The  Tug- 
well-Peek  feud  is  labelled  simply  "Brain  Storm."  Dailies  cram 
as  much  of  their  story  as  possible  into  the  headline ;  Time  perf  ers 
to  pique  the  curiosity  or  even  to  make  a  gratuitous  wise  crack. 
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The  psychology  behind  this  is  plain:  Time  can't  bmrt  because 
it  isn't  first  on  the  scene;  it  can  make  only  ironical  and  pithy 
observations  after  the  manner  of  a  Noel  Coward  character. 

All  these  tricks  lend  a  certain  spice  to  the  mixture.  To  many 
readers  they  are  distinctly  unpleasant,  but  to  the  great  majority 
they  are  simply  the  outward  marks  of  Time's  originality.  As 
Time  is  somewhat  of  a  wise-acre  and  a  know-it-all,  many  people 
with  human  perversity  delight  in  tripping  it  up  on  its  facts. 
Despite  elaborate  precautions  the  magazine  undoubtedly  errs 
frequently,  though  not  so  often  probably  as  the  average  news- 
paper. It  is  difficult  to  measure  accuracy,  but  I  incline  to  the 
belief  that  Time  is  as  accurate  as  anything  this  side  of  history. 
The  editors  of  Time  tell  us  that  fifty  per  cent  of  their  raw  material 
is  fact  already  in  the  public's  possession  through  other  agencies, 
ten  per  cent  comes  from  three  hundred  special  correspondents 
all  over  the  world,  fifteen  per  cent  from  encyclopedias,  histories 
and  books  of  reference,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  from  the  staff 
writer's  own  knowledge  and  experience.  From  all  four  quarters 
error  can  slip  in.  To  minimize  the  danger  a  special  squad  of 
checkers  fine-combs  every  scrap  of  copy.  When  error  succeeds 
in  running  the  gauntlet,  Time  is  almost  invariably  caught  by  one 
or  more  of  its  vigilant  readers,  and,  if  the  mistake  is  of  major 
importance,  the  letter  of  reproof  is  printed  in  a  correspondence 
column,  which  oddly  enough  is  one  of  the  most  popular  depart- 
ments in  the  publication.  Scientific  and  medical  mistakes  are 
almost  certain  to  be  corrected  in  this  manner;  slipshod  Biblical 
references  bring  showers  of  reproof,  and  typographical  errors 
have  no  chance  of  surviving  the  week's  mail. 

I  am  not  naive  enough  to  believe  that  Time  exists  in  a  perfect 
vacuum  whence  all  bias  and  prejudice  has  been  pumped  out.  I 
think  that  Time  was  plainly  an  admirer  of  Al  Smith  in  1928,  that 
it  is  obviously  wet,  that  it  was  in  awe  of  Big  Business  before  the 
1929  crash,  and  that  in  all  things  except  economics  it  is  liberal. 
These  attitudes  are  of  course  prejudices,  and  in  passing  through 
them  the  news  suffers  some  distortion.    Time  has  not  changed  the 
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human  nature  of  its  editors,  but  it  has  achieved  the  miracle  of 
reducing  bias  to  a  minimum  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
strength  and  flavor  of  the  news.  It  walks  the  tight-rope  of  the 
times  with  consummate  skill  and  grace,  now  teetering  this  way, 
now  that,  until  one  is  certain  that  it  is  going  to  lose  its  balance 
any  minute.  Then,  with  a  flourish  of  its  umbrella,  and  a  lithe 
twist  of  the  body,  it  is  back  to  safety  and  gaily  trips  across  the 
rope. 

One  would  scarcely  expect  the  leisurely  arts  of  theatrical  and 
literary  criticism  to  flourish  in  the  cramped  quarters  of  Time, 
but  frequently  among  its  capsule  criticisms  we  run  across  little 
masterpieces.  It  is  difficult,  for  example,  to  appraise  Ernest 
Hemingway 's  puzzling  position  in  literature  better  than  the  Time 
critic  does  in  this  review  of  "Winner  Take  Nothing :" 

"Ernest  Hemingway's  critics  are  beginning  to  call  him  a  pro- 
fessional Hard  Guy,  and  hint  that  at  bottom  he  is  an  adolescent 
sentimentalist.  His  followers  crane  their  necks  up  at  him  as  if 
he  were  a  Paul  Bunyan  of  literature,  striding  from  strength  to 
strength.  Plain  readers  read  him  because  he  sometimes  writes 
stories  that  hold  them  breathless.  All  three  will  find  what  they 
are  looking  for  in  Hemingway's  latest  book.  Nobody  now  could 
mistake  a  Hemingway  story  for  anything  else.  His  language  may 
appear  hard-boiled,  but  it  is  really  a  carefully  artificial  dialect. 
His  subjects,  as  carefully  chosen  as  his  style,  are  almost  always 
illustrative  of  the  same  theme :  the  sportman,  caught  in  an  un- 
sportingly  tight  place,  and  with  various  versions  of  the  Heming- 
way stiff  upper  lip,  taking  it  like  sportsmen.' ' 

Such  criticism  is  definitely  of  the  hand-me-down  class,  but  with- 
out benefit  of  careful  tailoring,  it  manages  to  be  accurate,  shrewd, 
authoritative  and  devastatingly  final.  When  you  read  it,  you  are 
convinced  that  you  have  met  Hemingway,  that  now  finally  you 
understand  him.  It  isn't  criticism,  but  it  is  certainly  critical 
extract  of  a  very  high  quality  and  purity. 

Havelock  Ellis  somewhere  explains  the  distinction  between  the 
classical  in  art  and  the  decadent, — decadent,  that  is,  in  the  tech- 
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nical  sense.  "A  decadent  style/ '  says  Ellis  "is  only  such  in 
relation  to  a  classical  style.  It  is  simply  a  further  specialization, 
the  homogeneous,  in  Spencerian  phraseology,  having  become 
heterogeneous.  The  earlier  and  classic  manner,  (for  the  classic 
manner  being  more  closely  related  to  the  ends  of  utility,  must 
always  be  earlier) — subordinates  the  parts  to  the  whole  and 
strives  after  those  virtues  which  the  whole  may  best  express ;  the 
later  manner  depreciates  the  importance  of  the  whole  for  the 
benefit  of  its  parts,  and  strives  after  the  virtues  of  individualism 
....  We  may  well  reserve  our  finest  admiration  for  the  class- 
ical in  art,  for  therein  are  included  the  largest  and  most  imposing 
works  of  human  skill ;  but  our  admiration  is  of  little  worth  if  it 
is  founded  on  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  decadent." 

I  think  there  is  something  valid  about  this  distinction,  and  if 
there  is,  perhaps  it  explains  the  emergence  of  Time  a  little  more 
than  a  decade  ago.  According  to  the  theory  all  art  is  the  flow 
of  the  classical,  the  ebb  of  the  decadent.  This  movement  is  in 
obedience  to  a  mysterious  rhythm  of  human  nature  which  no 
sooner  approximates  perfection  in  utility,  than  it  begins  to  long 
for  the  ornate.  When  we  pass  over  into  the  minor  arts,  such  as 
journalism,  this  rhythm  is  maintained,  for  after  all  we  are  still 
dealing  with  human  nature.  Such  being  the  case  we  can  defi- 
nitely place  Time  in  the  decadent  school,  which  lavishes  attention 
on  the  parts,  the  details,  the  eccentricities  and  the  mannerisms 
we  have  noted.  Such  classical  giants  as  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  New  York  World  had  brought  the  art  of  newsgathering 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  on  the  utility  side.  Then  came  the  de- 
cadent reaction.  We  may  then,  in  the  laguage  of  Ellis,  "  reserve 
our  finest  admiration  for  the  classical"  in  journalism.  But  "our 
admiration  is  of  little  worth  if  it  is  founded  on  incapacity  to  ap- 
preciate the  decadent' '  Time,  in  which  details  are  lovingly  and 
curiously  wrought,  in  which  the  mannerism  becomes  of  major 
importance,  and  in  which  the  virtues  of  individualism  and  of 
ornament  are  cultivated  almost  to  the  point  of  eccentricity. 

All  this  aesthetic  palaver  is  distressingly  general  and  fuzzy, 
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and  so,  Time-like,  we  resort  to  figure.  In  the  early  days,  the  pre- 
classical  and  classical  period  of  journalism,  the  newspapers  were 
toiling  up-hill,  giving  no  thought  to  anything  except  reaching  the 
top.  The  summit  attained,  they  had  the  art  of  newsgathering 
developed  into  routine  perfection.  On  the  easy  downhill  pull  into 
the  decadent  period,  they  were  joined  by  an  idle  but  perfectly 
charming  hitch-hiker,  Time,  which  jazes  about  the  country-side 
and  makes  its  observations  in  shrewd,  ironical,  man-of-the-world 
style. 


Portrait 

When  I  was  young  my  mother  gave 
A  quaint  old  print  to  me; 
Her  mother  gave  it  first  to  her; 
The  frame  is  ebony. 

A  little  maiden  dressed  in  pink, 
Her  sash  of  flowered  black; 
I  used  to  think  the  bow  was  tied 
Behind  the  picture's  back. 

Her  golden  curls  cling  round  her  neck 
Beneath  a  golden  band; 
She  holds  a  basket  filled  with  blooms 
In  her  chubby  little  hand. 

To  me  she  is  a  pretty  rose; 
Her  shoes  and  socks  are  white. 
That  she  could  talk  or  play  with  me 
I've  wished  with  all  my  might. 

Oh,  little  girl!    When  she  was  small 
My  mother  wished  that,  too; 
And  sometimees  when  she  looks  at  me, 
She  thinks  that  I  am  you. 

MARGRE  ABEL 
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Romance 

They  stood  at  each  end  of  the  mantel, 
Between  them  a  porcelain  clock, 
Day  after  day 
As  the  pendulum  swayed — 
Tick,  tock. 

Dusted  and  polished,  set  down  with  care, 
One  on  each  side  of  the  clock; 
One  with  the  other, — 
Never  together 
Tick,  tock. 

Golden  and  blue  from  bonnet  to  shoe, 

She  smiled  at  the  face  of  the  clock, 

But  her  china  heart  flew 

To  the  one 

On  the  other  side  of — 

Tick,  tock. 

Handsome  and  smiling,  features  clean-cut, 

He  kept  his  eyes  on  the  clock; 

But  he  never  betrayed 

What  he  thought  to  the  maid 

On  the  other  side  of — 

Tick,  tock. 

The  minutes,  like  soldiers, 

As  the  days  come,  and  as  the  days  go, 

Ticked  off  by  the  porcelain  clock, 

Keep  steady  watch  over 

The  two  on  each  side  of — 

Tick,  tock. 

ELEANOR  LUBERGER 


"WHEN  HIS  SHIP  CAME  IN" 

Thomas  H.  Leddy 

"Time!"  rings  through  the  composing  room. 

I  lift  my  first  "take"  of  copy  from  the  spindle  on  the  copy 
desk  and  walk  to  my  machine.  The  item  is  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  fifty  words  in  length,  clearly  typed  and  with  but  few  penciled 
alterations.  I  am  fortunate,  for  many ' '  takes ' '  will  be  so  penciled 
over  with  the  copy  reader's  interlineations  and  deletions  that 
they  will  be  almost  illegible ;  others,  near  edition  time,  will  be  so 
short  that  as  much  time  is  consumed  in  walking  between  the  copy 
desk,  the  machine  and  the  dump  as  is  spent  in  setting  the  type; 
others  will  be  "want  ads,"  often  in  manuscript  resembling  hiero- 
glyphics, or  with  samples  of  spelling  and  syntax  that  would  put 
Eing  Lardner  to  shame. 

The  copy  before  me  is  part  of  a  long  story.  It  is  much  like 
reading  a  page  in  the  middle  of  a  book ;  I  have  no  idea  what  the 
story  is  about,  beyond  a  vague  impression  that  it  has  reference 
to  some  civil  court  action.  As  my  fingers  fly  over  the  keys  I  keep 
the  sense  of  what  I  am  setting  in  my  mind  with  sufficient  clarity 
to  enable  me  to  correct  any  errors  of  spelling,  punctuation  or 
capitalization  that  may  occur  in  the  copy.  This  does  not  require 
the  whole  of  my  attention,  for  my  thoughts  may  be  a  thousand 
miles  away.  I  come  to  a  proper  noun.  A  man  named  Fermat  is, 
I  gather,  the  plaintiff  in  this  suit.  That's  an  odd  name  and  I'll 
remember  it.  If,  later  in  the  night,  I  happen  to  get  another 
"take"  of  this  story  and  the  name  should  be  spelled  Farmat  or 
Fermet,  I'll  notice  the  difference  and  query  the  proof  desk  for 
correct  spelling.  I  once  knew  a  man  named  Fermat,  Henry 
Fermat ;  one  of  the  most  interesting  and,  I  think,  quite  the  most 
pathetic  figure  I  ever  met. 

My  next  "take"  is  a  radiogram  from  Admiral  Byrd  in  An- 
artica.    It  is  short  and  comparatively  unimportant, — just  a  bit  of 
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gossip  from  the  bottom  of  the  world,  but  it  sets  my  thoughts  wing- 
ing. There 's  a  continent  lying  fallow.  Wilkins  said  he  saw  from 
the  air  great  open  veins  of  coal  in  the  mountains  of  Hearst  Land. 
I  wonder  what  treasures  of  silver,  gold  and  platinum  are  hidden 
under  those  icy  ranges,  and  what  miracles  of  engineering  will  pry 
them  out ;  how  many  years  will  elapse  before  the  world  sees  a  gold 
rush  to  the  South  Pole.  Then  I  speculate  on  what  has  become  of 
Frank  Hertzer. 

I  have  finished  the  Byrd  story  and  I  am  now  setting  a  sports 
article.  It  concerns  the  relative  merits  of  a  number  of  horses 
entered  in  the  Derby,  but  it  does  not  interest  me.  My  thoughts 
continue  along  their  former  track.  Frank  Hertzer  used  to  enter- 
tain me  by  the  hour  with  stories  of  the  Klondike  stampede.  With 
his  companions  he  reached  Nome  when  there  were  but  fourteen 
other  people  in  the  town.  The  party  was  saved  from  starvation 
only  by  eating  their  sledge  dogs.  But  in  those  days  five  hundred 
dollars  a  day  was  a  fair  reward  for  panning  the  sand  on  the  ocean 
beach,  and  Frank  counted  his  hardships  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  the  returns.  In  this  he  was  much  like  anyone  else. 
There  are  few  who  will  not  pursue  the  mirage  of  wealth  on  the 
distant  horizon  without  counting  the  cost.  If  the  fair  vision 
proves  but  a  mirage,  the  footsore  traveler  is  about  the  most  piti- 
ful of  human  figures.    Such  a  man  was  Henry  Fermat. 

Henry  Fermat!  I  had  not  seen  him  in  years,  yet  in  the  middle 
of  this  item  on  prospective  wheat  acreage  for  the  coming  summer, 
I  find  myself  thinking  of  him.  When  I  knew  him  he  was  a  dish- 
washer in  a  small  all-night  restaurant.  During  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  when  I  went  out  for  a  cup  of  coffee  he  would  be 
about  his  job  of  scrubbing  and  polishing.  Usually  I  talked  to 
him;  sometimes  for  only  a  few  minutes,  sometimes  longer,  but  I 
always  counted  the  time  well  spent.  One  morning  he  showed  me 
a  letter  he  had  received  the  day  before, — an  informal,  chatty  little 
note  congratulating  him  on  his  birthday.  It  was  signed  Charles 
Evans  Hughes. 
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Fermat  spoke  rarely  of  himself.  little  by  little  I  pieced  out 
his  story.  He  had  been  born  in  Baltimore,  an  only  child,  and  the 
scion  of  generations  of  wealth  and  culture,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  France.  This  job  of  dishwashing  was  the  first  work  he 
had  ever  done.  The  loss  of  his  fortune  had  been  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  erosion  rather  than  a  cataclysmic  disaster,  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  see  how  it  had  come  about.  He  was  a  dreamer  rather 
than  a  man  of  affairs.  All  business  deals  had  been  entrusted  to 
the  family's  lawyers.  Whether  the  losses  were  due  to  poor  jugd- 
ment  on  their  part  or  to  downright  dishonesty,  I  never  learned. 
ProbablyFermat  himself  did  not  know.  At  any  rate,  here  was  a 
man  who  had  spent  years  in  travel  and  study  in  Europe  washing 
dishes  for  a  bare  subsistence.  But  he  was  far  from  beaten.  I 
said  that  he  was  a  dreamer.  With  the  remnants  of  a  dinner  on 
his  arm  he  could  still  declare  that  life  was  beautiful:  more  than 
that,  he  believed  that  his  present  plight  was  only  a  passing  phase 
of  fortune. 

I  learned  that  he  had  once  owned  some  mines  and  had  pur- 
chased outright  from  an  engineer  in  his  employ  a  new  process 
for  ore  reduction.  The  mines  played  out  and  had  been  finally 
written  off  the  list  of  his  assets,  but  the  process  had  proved  to  be 
immensely  valuable.  It  had,  however,  benefitted  Fermat  not  a 
penny,  as  it  had  been  unceremoniously  pirated  by  a  corporation 
and  Fermat,  after  almost  endless  litigation,  had  never  been  able 
to  recover  a  cent  in  royalties.  The  matter  had  been  in  various 
courts  for  years,  and  the  last  few  dollars  of  his  fortune  had  gone 
for  legal  expenses.  Still  he  hoped  on, — still  the  mirage  beckoned. 
Fermat  was  always  confident  that  Avithin  a  few  months  or  so,  he 
would  have  as  much  money  as  he  could  wish.  To  me  his  indomit- 
able hope  was  heart-rending.  1  saw  clearly  that,  even  though  he 
should  one  day  get  a  judgment  in  his  favor,  the  day  must  be  near 
at  hand  if  it  was  to  do  him  any  good,  for  he  was  past  seventy. 

My  musings  are  here  interrupted.  The  little  siren  in  the  build- 
ing emits  two  blasts, — the  signal  that  a  big  story  has  broken  and 
that  all  departments  are  to  stand  ready  to  get  out  an  extra.    A 
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moment  later  I  hear  hurrying  feet  behind  me  and  "Walt,  the  copy 
cutter,  hands  me  a  slip  of  paper  with  a  half  a  dozen  typewritten 
lines.  "Hot  stuff/ '  he  says  laconically  and  goes  on  to  the  next 
machine.  I  break  off  the  story  I  am  setting  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  and  start  work  on  the  new.  It  is  an  account  of  a  run- 
ning gun  fight  between  a  police  cruiser  and  two  bandits  whom 
they  surprised  in  the  act  of  robbing  a  filling  station.  When  I 
finished  this  bit  of  copy  another  is  ready  for  me.  For  several 
minutes  I  am  too  busy  for  any  wool-gathering. 

Presently  the  flurry  is  over  and  I  am  setting  a  "take"  of  want 
ads.  They  seem  rather  dull  reading  after  the  excitement  just 
past.  I  can't  say  that  I  greatly  enjoy  setting  want  ads.  There 
seems  to  be  a  great  many  more  of  them  these  days,  too.  I.  suppose 
that's  an  indication  that  the  depression  is  over.  Here's  one 
that 's  good : 

"Wanted:    to  exchange  set  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  textbooks  for  fishing  tackle. ' ' 

Evidently  the  depression  is  really  over.  Young  Archie  is  back 
on  the  job  at  the  soda  fountain  and  has  given  up  the  idea  of 
studying  to  become  a  big  business  executive  at  $20,000  a  year. 
Here's  another: 

1 '  For  Sale  :    Concert  grand  piano  at  great  sacrifice. ' ' 

Well,  that's  what  comes  of  trying  to  make  a  concert  pianist  out 
of  a  young  ruffian  whose  dearest  ambition  is  to  be  a  gangster  and 
own  a  machine  gun.    Wait,  that  phone  number  seems  familiar. 
Of  course,  it  is  the  same  as  the  one  on  the  preceeding  ad.    The 
same  person  who  is  advertising  the  piano  inserted  this  ad : 
"Widow:    educated,  traveled,  musician,  wishes  posi- 
tion, as  companion,  governess,  or  any  honorable  work 
which  will  support  herself  and  child. ' ' 

I  have  finished  the  want ' '  ads ' '  but  the  last  one  is  still  sticking 
in  my  mind,  and  I  am  wondering  whether  I  have  enough  life  In- 
surance, when  the  words  on  the  next  slip  running  through  my 
fingers  suddenly  make  me  sit  up  in  my  chair.  I  read  them  again. 
"The  suit  was  originally  filed  shortly  after  the  closing  of  the 
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Winona  Mines  in  1921. ' '  The  Winona  Mines  were  once  owned  by 
Henry  Fermat.  I  wonder  if  the  Fermat  whose  name  I  set  earlier 
was  old  Henry  himself.  Of  course  it  was.  I  pause  in  my  work 
to  read  all  the  copy  before  me.  Sure  enough,  there  is  Henry 
Fermat 's  name  and  his  address,  a  down-town  number  on  Twelfth 
street.  I  can  picture  the  barren  room  as  clearly  as  though  I  were 
standing  in  it. 

Well,  Fermat  seems  to  have  come  upon  his  mirage  at  last.  I 
wonder  how  large  a  judgment  he  got.  This  part  of  the  story 
doesn't  seem  to  say.  Xo  doubt  it  will  be  enough  to  keep  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  I  hope  it  will  give  him  some  of  the  luxuries 
he  was  accustomed  to.  Oh,  but  that  last  paragraph !  ' '  The  judg- 
ment is  one  of  the  largest  ever  returned  in  this  district.  It  is 
exceeded  only  by  the  two  million  dollar  verdict  in  the  Allison  case 
and  by  the    .    .    ." 

Holy  mackerel !    The  old  man  is  a  millionaire ! 

Lordy,  I'm  glad.  I  don't  think  I  could  be  any  happier  if  I 
were  getting  the  money  myself.  I  know  what  I'll  do.  I'll  get  up 
early  today.  Yes  sir,  so  help  me!  I'll  get  up  before  noon,  and 
go  down  and  congratulate  old  Fermat.  I'll  do  more  than  that. 
I'll  take  a  copy  of  that  want  "ad"  advertising  the  piano.  He 
will  know  what  to  do ;  those  generations  of  gentlemen  whence  he 
springs  will  tell  him  how  to  do  it  discreetly.  It  will  delight  his 
soul  to  ease  that  poor  woman's  financial  straits  and  he  will  be 
able  to  find  a  way  to  do  it  so  that  her  pride  will  not  suffer. 

The  old  man  probably  hasn't  many  more  years  to  live.  But 
think  of  what  joyous  years  they  will  be !  Ease,  comfort,  leisure, 
endless  opportunities  for  benevolences.  I  know  him.  I'll  bet  he 
dies  poor.  I  know  he'll  spend  his  fortune  in  helping  those  who 
are  enduring  the  hardships  he  has  known.  Perhaps  he'll  have  a 
big  Christmas  dinner  every  year  for  every  down-and-outer  in  the 
city.  Xo,  he  won't  do  that;  it  would  be  too  showy  and  it  might 
get  his  picture  into  the  paper.  He'll  be  very  sly  and  secretive 
with  his  charities,  but  no  one  will  go  hungry  if  he  can  prevent  it. 
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But  Fermat  should  think  first  of  himself.  I  '11  see  if  I  can  talk 
him  into  a  six  month's  cruise  of  the  Mediterranean  to  repair 
some  of  the  ravages  to  his  health  which  the  years  of  privation 
have  wrought.  He  surely  deserves  another  taste  of  luxury  after 
what  he  has  gone  through. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  but  Fermat 's  good  fortune  during  the 
rest  of  the  night.  I  work  industriously,  but  I  am  anxious  for  the 
time  when  I  can  see  him  and  shake  his  hand.  The  home  edition 
goes  to  press  amid  the  usual  rush  of  last  minute  news  and  cor- 
rections.   The  night  is  finished. 

I  am  walking  toward  the  foreman's  desk  with  my  time  slip 
when  the  siren  sounds  a  single  sharp  blast.  A  replate !  Some- 
thing has  happened.  Joe,  the  assistant  night  editor,  rushes 
through  the  door  from  the  editorial  rooms,  several  sheets  of  copy 
in  hand.  I  am  in  his  path  and  he  thrusts  one  sheet  upon  me.  I 
hurry  to  my  machine.  The  words  leap  out  from  the  page  at  me 
as  though  written  in  flame : 

i  t  Henry  Fermat  dropped  dead  in  his  squalid  room  at 

South  Twelfth  Street  tonight,  only  a  few  hours 

after  he  had  been  notified  of  a  circuit  court  of  appeals 
decision  which  made  him  one  of  the  richest  men  in  this 
section    .    .    ." 

The  words  blur  before  my  eyes.  I  can  set  no  more.  I've  got 
to  set  it!  The  paper  is  going  to  press.  They're  waiting  for  it. 
I  can't  set  it.    I  can't  set  it. 

"Hey,  Mike,"  I  call  to  the  operator  on  the  next  "machine  to 
mine,  'will  you  finish  this  "take"  for  me?  I'm  sick.  I  can't 
see    .    .  ." 

Poor  old  Fermat !    Poor  old  Fermat !    The  poor,  old  soul ! 

Waning  Moon 

Slowly  the  moon  ascends  the  eastern  sky 
Like  a  tired  woman  climbing  the  stairs, 
Her  body  bent  with  weariness 
After  a  long,  hard  day. 

VIRGINIA  GERHARD 


Taps 

Winter  night's  brittle  stillness 
Shattered  into  bits. 
Sound,  half  moan,  half  sob, 
Wafted  to  the  ice  bound  stars, 
Quivering  on  the  dying  wind. 

Bugler  standing  there  alone, 

Who  are  you? 

Why  do  you  blow  your  soul  out  into  the  night? 

"Eleven  o'clock, 

Lights  out!" 

"Taps." 

Blow  it  gently,  bugler; 

Put  them  to  sleep  in  their  bunks; 

Weave  the  rhythm  through  their  thoughts 

Pour  it  softly  into  their  hearts, 

Make  it  ring  through  their  dreams, 

When  they  sleep, 

Sleep. 

Bugler,  once  I  heard  you  play  Taps 

Over  a  mound  of  fresh  earth 

Just  as  you  are  playing  it  tonight. 

Did  he  hear  it  lying  there? 

Yes,  I  saw  him  wrap  himself  around  your  music 

And  drift  away. 

He  blew  his  brains  out  the  day  before — 

But  he  smiled  when  he  rode  away  on  the  last  long  note. 
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You  blew  him  away. 

Where? 

Maybe  to  Heaven,  maybe  to  Hell. 

Who  knows? 

But  he  was  happy  because  you  played  Taps 

Over  his  grave, — 

Taps  for  one  more  soldier 

Gone  West. 

Bugler,  you  thrust  your  bugle  into  my  heart 

When  you  play  Taps. 

I  don't  sleep, 

I  listen, 

Listen, 

My  body  a  taut  drawn  cord, 

Reverberating, 

Catching  the  awful  sweetness  of  the  sound. 

You're  lonely,  Taps, 

So  am  I. 

Loneliness! 

Please  stop,  bugler! 

You  are  making  me  think. 

Your  music  holds  a  message. 

Why  must  I  understand  it? 

Why  must  I  feel  its  utter  despair? 

Why  do  I  listen, — 

Listen  to  the  crying  of  a  lost  soul? 

I  wish  that  I  could  answer, 

But  I  cannot; 

I  am  inarticulate. 
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I  want  to  bare  my  breast  to  the  sleet  laden  wind, 
And  let  the  notes  stab  me  like  icy  knives, 
Until  I  am  pierced  in  a  thousand  places 
And  can  no  longer  hold  pain. 

You  don't  have  to  tell  me  that  she  is  gone. 

I  know  it. 

I  dug  a  grave,  too, 

In  my  heart,  and  buried  her  there, 

And  played  Taps, 

Because  we're  through. 

Why  do  you  play  Taps  again  for  her? 

You're  only  sending  back  her  ghost  to  me, — 

Ghost  that  will  not  rest, — 

Ghost  that  mocks  with  a  phantom  smile, 

With  phantom  fingers, — 

Fingers, 

That  grasp  white  ashes  of  burnt  out  fires 

And  fling  them  into  my  eyes 

To  bring  again  blinding  tears. 

At  last  you've  finished,  bugler. 

Now  take  your  bugle  out  of  my  heart, 

And  let  me  sleep, — 

Sleep. 

WILLIAM   HARKINS 
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Snow  -  Light 

Rise  up,  sleepy  one, 

The  world  is  still  too  bright 

For  you  to  miss  one  moment 

Of  its  fleeting  wonder. 

Look  where  the  fragrant  flowers 

And  lustrous  leaves  you  loved  so  well 

Have  gone.     There  is  a  whiteness 

Drifted  all  around, 

Which  smooths  the  sorrows 

Of  the  summer's  fading, 

And  clothes  the  leaf- stripped  trees. 

Rise  up,  sleepy  one. 

The  world  is  newly  bright 

For  you. 

MARGARET  KINSLER 

$f*         sj»         5{S 

A  Moment 

Today,  just  for  a  moment, 

I  found  peace. 

Release  was  mine, 

And  time  stood  still; 

I  forgot  the  past 

And  looked  not  to  the  future. 

Held  in  mid-flight  by  an  unseen  hand, 

I  was  poised  in  eternity. 

There  came  to  me  no  fear, 

But  perfect  joy  that  almost  touched  on  sorrow. 

And  now,  I  know  not  why,  there  is  no  peace. 

VIRGINIA  GERHARD 


THEORETICAL  PHYSICS  AND  THE 
REAL  WORLD 

Helen  Clakkson 

From  what  ultimate  source  does  the  stream  of  our  knowledge 
come?  It  comes  to  us  primarily  through  our  senses,  and  nat- 
urally in  the  course  of  time  it  both  increases  and  deepens.  In 
this  process  the  mind  forms  mental  pictures  of  the  world.  To 
the  untrained  the  world  is  as  it  seems  to  be,  and  the  reflections 
that  come  through  the  senses  are  identified  with  the  real  world. 
These  pictures  are  variegated  and  changing;  sometimes  they  are 
replete  with  color ;  again,  they  may  be  full  of  music ;  the  pictures 
may  be  pleasant  because  of  the  warmth  they  suggest,  or  they  may 
be  painful  because  of  the  extremes  of  cold  or  heat.  One  may  inhale 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  and  form  a  mental  picture  of  tender  fra- 
grance, or  he  may  be  aware  of  pungent  and  nasty  odors.  Briefly, 
knowledge  is  for  him  the  report  of  so  many  attributes  of  things, 
which  as  they  are  perceived,  adhere  to  objects  in  the  world  round 
about.  This  view  held  by  "  naive  Realismus"  has  been  the  heri- 
tage of  mankind  for  thousands  of  years,  and  is  the  basis  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  average  man  today. 

Protagoras,  B.  C.  444,  maintained  that  "Man  is  the  measure  of 
all  things,' '  but  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period  did 
"naive  Eealismus "•  receive  wide  and  formal  recognition.  In 
his  "Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding"  Locke  distin- 
guished between  primary  (original)  and  secondary  (derived) 
knowledge  of  the  intellect.  Extension,  form,  impenetrability, 
motion,  rest,  and  number  are  primary  properties.  Our  sense 
perceptions  of  these  properties  are  according  to  Locke  only  pic- 
tures by  means  of  which  we  gain  a  true  perception  of  these  prop- 

(Translated  and  adapted  from  an  article  in  " Stimmen  der  Zeit" 

for  November,  1933) 
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erties.  Secondary  properties,  like  color,  taste,  smell,  heat  and 
sound,  are  received  by  us  in  quite  a  different  manner.  It  is  true 
that  the  secondary  properties  are  the  causes  of  our  preceptions, 
but  our  senses  receive  them  in  their  own  manner.  Modern  physi- 
ology and  psychology  call  such  a  preception  a  specific  sense  per- 
ception. 

By  the  use  of  these  two  fields  we  find  a  world  of  which  our 
senses  tell  us,  and  another  real  world  which  lies  behind  the  former, 
not  disclosed  by  our  senses  but  unlocked  by  the  intellect.  This 
is  "kritischer  Realismus"  (critical  realism).  It  is  realism  be- 
cause it  acknowledges  a  real  world  beyond  sense  preception; 
critical,  because  it  distinguished  between  the  two.  Here  we 
may  as  well  admit  that  we  shall  never  gain  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  real  world  in  spite  of  all  the  progress  the  sciences 
will  make  in  their  search  for  the  ultimate  causes  of  all  things. 
But  the  knowledge  we  have  is  true. 

How  do  the  physicists  treat  these  two  worlds!  First,  let  us 
consider  Mach's  Positivism.  It  has  numerous  followers  among 
present  day  physicists,  and  they  are  not  interested  any  longer 
in  the  elusive  real  world.  The  purpose  of  all  their  investigations 
is  to  discover  order  and  connection  in  and  between  observed  facts 
by  a  process  of  measurements  in  order  to  save  further  mental 
labor.  This  they  call  "the  economy  of  thinking.' '  When  once 
the  laws  governing  all  natural  phenomena  have  been  discovered, 
the  Positivists  will  have  realized  their  highest  aim :  the  forecast 
of  the  future.  The  Physicist  must  be  able  to  tell  us  what  events 
we  can  expect  under  certain  given  conditions  after  we  have  made 
accurate  observations.  Reliable  predictions  of  events  are  for 
him  not  only  the  principle  aim  but  also  the  triumph  of  physics. 

There  are  many  other  physicists, — perhaps  the  majority  of 
them  belong  to  this  class, — who  adhere  to  the  teachings  of  the 
"kritischer  Realismus"  (critical  realism).  For  them  physics 
must  strive  to  attain  a  double  objective.  It  must  be  able  to  pre- 
dict coming  events,  and  beyond  this  it  must  also  furnish  us  with 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  real  world  which  we  cannot 
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attain  through  our  senses.  Both  aims  are  verified  in  the  creation 
of  a  third  world,  the  world  of  physics, —  the  physical  world 
picture. 

This  third  world  is  a  creation  of  human  genius.  Since  its  pur- 
pose is  to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  real  world  through 
sense  perception,  it  must  be  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  it 
harmonizes  with  the  message  received  from  the  real  world.  This 
in  turn  will  by  mental  processes  lead  to  conclusions  applicable 
to  the  real  world.  In  the  mind  of  the  physicists  then,  the  physical 
world  picture  takes  the  place  of  the  real  world ;  with  this  he  works, 
and  when  all  is  said  and  done,  he  transfers  his  findings  back  to 
the  world  of  sense  perception. 

To  illustrate  the  above  principle  let  us  suppose  that  a  cannon 
is  placed  on  top  of  a  mountain,  and  a  shot  fired  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  What  will  be  the  path  of  the  shot?  In  order  to  answer 
this  question  the  physicist  replaces  the  elevation  above  the  ground, 
the  velocity  of  the  bullet,  and  the  other  details  by  mathematical 
symbols.  From  mechanics  he  obtains  the  relation  between  these 
symbols.  The  mountain  is  merely  a  point  "h"  meters  above  the 
level  ground ;  the  shot  has  significance  only  in  so  far  as  its  hori- 
zontal velocity  "v"  can  be  ascertained;  the  range  of  the  bullet 
is  the  distance,  "s;"  the  duration  of  the  flight  is  "t;"  the  down- 
ward pull  on  the  bullet  by  gravity  has  a  known  value,  "  g. ' '  All 
data  which  are  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  can  be 
expressed  as  follows :  h  =  height,  v  =  velocity,  s  =  distances,  t  = 
time,  and  g  =  gravity.  The  relation  between  these  symbols  is 
found  in  mechanics :  s=vt  and  h=igt2.  With  the  help  of  mathe- 
ematics  the  relation  which  exists  between  s,  v,  g,  and  h  and  is 
dependent  upon  time;  "t"  can  be  determined.  From  the  two 
equations  "  t ' '  can  be  determined.  From  the  two  equations  "  t ' ' 
is  eliminated  and  the  equation,  s2=2v2h/g  is  obtained.  The  mathe- 
matician says :  ' '  The  equation  between  s  and  h  is  the  equation 
of  a  parabola. ' '  The  physicists  translate  this  mathematical  re- 
sult into  everyday  language  as  follows :  ' '  The  horizontally  dis- 
charged shot  describes  a  parabolic  path  in  space. ' '    This  example 
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is  an  infinitesimally  small  part  of  the  physical  world  picture,  but 
it  shows  in  brief  the  method  which  is  universally  used  to  solve 
problems. 

In  creating  his  world  pictures  the  research  worker  has  un- 
limited scope.  He  may  and  must  formulate  hypotheses  which 
are  based  upon  numerous  experiments,  previous  knowledge  and 
creative  imagination.  At  the  same  time  his  world  picture  must 
be  free  from  contradictions  and  must  follow  mathematical  con- 
clusions which  fit  fact  and  observation.  We  cannot  expect  him 
to  use  only  such  ideas  which  have  gained  acceptance  from  time 
immemorial,  independent  of  theory,  because  even  the  finest  fun- 
damental measurements  pre-suppose  some  theory.  For  example : 
the  measurements  of  temperature  are  based  upon  the  theory  of 
heat  expansion;  therefore  measurements  are  not  independent  of 
theory. 

The  physical  world  picture  changes  in  the  process  of  conform- 
ing to  the  everchanging  state  of  physical  knowledge.  Until  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  laws  of  mechanics  dominated  all 
explanations  of  phenomena  of  the  physical  world.  Mechanical 
models  served  to  explain  the  world.  The  world  was  thought  to 
be  a  large  machine  which  when  set  in  motion  would  run  on  for- 
ever due  to  its  internal  laws  and  without  external  aid.  For  a 
while  this  idea  seemed  to  solve  the  problem,  but  difficulties  began 
to  arise.  Electrical  and  magnetic  processes  refused  to  be  trans- 
lated into  the  mechanical  models,  while  the  insufficiency  of  the 
mechanical  idea  appears  pecularly  striking  when  it  is  applied 
to  psychic  phenomena.  Again  the  process  of  life  in  planets  and 
animals  could  find  no  verification  in  the  toy  shop  of  mechanics. 

According  to  St.  Thomas  the  world  is  a  machine,  though  a  very 
imperfect  one,  which  if  left  to  itself  would  soon  stop.  To  keep 
it  going  it  needs  help  from  without.  This,  St.  Thomas  holds,  is 
given  by  the  angels;  hence,  the  description  of  the  world  as  a 
machine  with  crank  handles.  Today  the  scientists  no  longer 
attempt  to  explain  nature ;  they  are  satisfied  with  mathematical 
formulas  which  can  be  used  in  predicting  what  a  given  thing  will 
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do  under  specific  conditions.  The  formula  used  may  or  may  not 
admit  mechanical  explanation.  Its  value  lies  in  its  usefulness 
to  express  simply,  exactly,  and  completely  the  action  of  nature. 
Mathematical  formulae  alone  interest  the  scientific  research  work- 
er. There  is  another  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  phy- 
sics. The  difference  in  quality  of  matter  has  become  a  difference 
in  quantity.  There  are  only  two  fundamental  factors  in  nature : 
electrons  and  protons.  Out  of  these  all  atoms  are  built.  The 
principle  of  relativity  and  the  quantum  theory  have  altered  the 
outlook  of  physics  entirely.  To  describe  the  motion  of  a  body 
in  space  mathematically  the  physicist  proceeds  as  follows :  He 
begins  from  a  point  supposedly  at  rest.  From  this  point  lines 
are  drawn  in  different  directions  to  form  as  it  were  a  space 
lattice, — a  coordinate  system  with  reference  to  which  the  posi- 
tion and  motion  of  a  body  can  be  found  and  expressed  by  numer- 
ical measurements  of  length,  velocity,  acceleration,  and  so  on. 
Equations  derived  from  these  findings  assume  different  forms 
for  different  coordinate  systems. 

This  method  has  two  drawbacks.  First  of  all  a  point  which  is 
absolutely  stationary  does  not  exist  and  hence  the  coordinate 
system  begins  nowhere  and  absolute  distances  cannot  be  meas- 
ured. All  measured  distances  are  relative  to  an  arbitarily  chosen, 
supposedly  immovable  point.  We  have  therefore  only  relative 
motion,  and  the  absolute  motion  of  a  body  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Another  drawback  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  form  of  equation  which 
explains  natural  phenomena  changes  with  a  change  of  the  sys- 
tems of  reference, — for  in  the  choice  of  a  coordinate  system 
everyone  is  free.  Nature,  however,  has  little  regard  for  such 
systems.  Only  then  can  a  mathematical  expression  hope  to  do 
justice  to  the  facts  found  in  nature.  (It  is  then,  up  to  us  who  are 
attempting  to  express  natural  laws  in  terms  of  equations  to  find 
a  form  that  is  independent  of  any  system.)  Einstein  expressed 
it  thus :  "  All  coordinate  systems  are  equally  good  when  used  to 
express  the  laws  of  nature  mathematically. ' '    In  other  words  the 
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form  of  the  natural  laws  is  invarient  and  not  dependent  on  the 
axes  used.    This  is  the  special  relativity  principle. 

Before  the  year  1900  physicists  believed  that  the  transfer  of 
energy  was  continuous,  but  this  proved  to  be  contrary  to  repeated 
measurements,  because  when  a  substance  is  raised  to  a  very  high 
temperature,  the  distribution  of  rays  according  to  intensity  and 
wave  length  is  generally  not  represented  by  a  continuous  curve. 
The  radiation  corresponding  to  some  wave  length  is  very  feeble 
or  almost  entirely  absent.  For  a  long  time  this  erratic  behavior 
of  radiating  bodies  refused  to  fit  any  man-made  law  of  radiation. 
Then  Max  Planck  approached  this  extremely  difficult  problem  by 
adopting  a  truly  revolutionary  principle  in  which  he  states  that 
whenever  energy  is  transferred,  it  is  done  in  distinct  and  fully 
separated  quantities.  The  amount  of  each  quantity  of  energy 
radiated  depends  on  the  wave  length  of  the  ray.  With  these 
assumptions  Planck  succeeded  in  formulating  a  radiation  law 
which  corresponded  to  the  measurements  of  nature.  This  defi- 
nite quantity  of  energy  is  called  a  " quantum,' '  and  the  theory 
which  describes  the  emission  of  energy  by  definite  quantities  is 
called  the  ' '  Quantum  Theory. ' ' 

Now  the  question  again  arises,  how  will  the  physicist  construct 
his  new  world  picture  ?  The  physicist  starts  with  the  formation 
of  his  sense  perceptions ;  but  his  mental  conceptions  do  not  always 
clearly  describe  nature.  The  conceptions  beoome  definite  as 
the  result  of  experiments.  Before  he  can  begin  with  a  problem 
at  all,  the  representative  picture  must  be  expressed  in  mathe- 
matical formulae  that  are  the  results  of  physical  measurements. 
Every  measurement  will  be  expressed  by  a  quantity  according 
to  the  choice  of  a  unit.  For  example :  weight  is  expressed  by  the 
quantity,  gram. 

The  three  following  items  have  a  definite  relation  to  one  an- 
other :  a  sense  perception,  a  counterpart  to  it  in  the  real  external 
world  of  whose  true  essence  the  physicist  knows  nothing,  and 
association  which  connects  new  groups  of  measurements  with 
other  past  groups  in  the  mind.    By  examining  the  relation  be- 
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tween  the  groups  of  measurements  we  can  formulate  empirical 
laws,  but  these,  too,  have  a  mathematical  form.  The  laws  are 
not  changed  thereby ;  they  remain  empirical  laws,  but  in  mathe- 
matical form. 

In  establishing  the  law  which  governs  freely  falling  bodies 
we  may  proceed  as  follows :  We  allow  a  body  to  fall  to  the 
ground  near  a  vertical  wall.  On  a  scale  attached  to  the  wall  we 
can  read  the  starting  point  and  other  points  which  the  falling 
body  passes  on  its  downward  course.  By  use  of  a  suitable  time- 
piece we  can  determine  the  time  which  the  body  takes  to  fall 
between  definite  points  on  the  scale.  Between  these  measure- 
ments there  exists  a  definite  relationship  which  has  been  found 
by  experiment,  and  which  can  now  be  expressed  by  a  mathemat- 
ical formula.  By  comparing  a  number  of  empirical  laws  and  by 
grouping  them  together  under  a  more  comprehensive  and  general 
rule,  we  can  formulate  a  universal  law.  By  the  use  of  these 
simple  fundamental  laws,  we  can  make  suitable  hypotheses  which 
lead  to  an  all  embracing  theory.  A  theory  must  set  forth  cor- 
rectly all  that  has  been  observed,  but  no  more. 

The  value  of  a  theory  must  be  judged  in  its  entirety  even 
though  minor  parts  are  hard  to  verify  in  reality.  For  example 
the  theory  of  relativity  speaks  of  a  world  of  four  dimensions  and 
applies  geometry  to  it.  No  one  will  say  that  such  a  world  can  be 
imagined.  Can  we  say  that  it  is  real?  Certainly  we  know  that 
place  and  time  are  very  closely  connected.  No  one  ever  succeeded 
in  separating  place  from  time,  and  time  has  never  been  recorded 
except  in  a  definite  place.  Hence  three  space  coordinates  and 
one  time  measurement  are  needed  to  describe  adequately  the 
position  of  a  body.  Hence  for  the  exactness  of  an  event  there 
must  be  four  dimensions.  In  this  sense  the  world  is  really  four- 
dimensional.  The  theory  of  relativity  goes  still  further ;  it  uses 
time  like  a  coordinate  of  space  and  arrives  at  a  four-dimensional 
geometric  figure.  We  can  not  follow  this  with  the  imagination. 
It  also  multiplies  time  by  a  purely  imaginary  quantity  v-l.  The 
strange  combination  of  space  and  time  resulting  in  a  four-dimen- 
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sional  geometric  creation  is  a  mathematical  fiction,  but  a  very 
useful  one  because  with  it  wonderful  things  can  be  done.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  Steinmetz  who  said  that  v-l  pulled  the 
electric  engines  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

There  is  no  single  comprehensive  theory  governing  all  parts 
of  physics.  So  far  there  have  been  only  partial  theories.  The 
vast  field  of  mechanics  and  thermo-dynamics  has  not  yet  been 
linked  by  a  unified  theory  applicable  to  both.  There  is  no  harm 
in  some  irreconcilable  assumption  found  here  and  there  in  dif- 
ferent partial  theories.  They  are  tolerated  for  the  time  being  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  disappear  when  a  more  general  theory 
will  unit  the  partial  ones.  The  ideal  aim  of  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  real  world  is  perhaps  too  high  to  reach,  and  it  is 
quite  probably  that  we  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  mixture 
of  knowledge  and  guess-work. 

The  mathematical  form  of  the  empirical  equation  is  used  in 
order  to  reduce  the  more  difficult  physical  problems  to  the  easier 
mathematical  ones.  The  mathematical  results  are  then  trans- 
lated back  to  physics.  Formulae  and  reality  may  be  miles  apart 
and  their  expression  in  every  day  language  impossible,  because 
formulae  in  themselves  are  not  a  substitute  for  words  and 
phrases.  Only  by  linking  events  and  observations  with  symbols 
do  equations  become  stenographic  pictures  of  facts.  The  same 
mathematical  equations  can  be  used  for  an  entirely  different  pur- 
pose in  nature.  For  example :  the  universal  current  equation 
is  used  for  the  current  flow  in  liquids,  in  electricity  and  in  heat. 
We  use  the  same  equation  and  smybols,  but  give  them  a  different 
meaning.  There  is  no  uncertainty  about  the  symbols,  but  there 
may  be  a  vagueness  in  their  choice  as  representing  events, 
because  measurements  are  never  quite  exact. 

Thus  physics  has  begun  to  move  further  and  further  away 
from  the  world  of  our  senses.  The  colorful  pictures  of  not  so 
long  ago  are  no  more.  Mathematical  symbols  have  taken  their 
place.  We  might  say  that  nature  is  wrapped  in  a  cloud  of  mathe- 
matics.   Plato  has  described  the  shadowy  knowledge  of  man  in 
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his  parable  of  the  cave  dwellers.  A  fire  burns  in  front  of  a  cave ; 
between  the  fire  and  the  cave  objects  are  carried  by.  The  cave 
dwellers  are  chained  to  the  back  wall  of  the  cave,  their  faces 
turned  away  from  the  opening,  so  that  they  can  see  only  the 
shadows  cast  upon  the  wall.  From  the  shadows  they  gain  their 
knowledge  of  the  world  without.  Our  position  is  somewhat  like 
theirs.  Of  the  real  world  around  us  we  have  no  direct  knowledge. 
To  the  theoretical  physicists  the  world  lies  buried  in  a  cloud  of 
mathematics.  The  real  world  throws  its  shadows  upon  the  cloud. 
The  farther  theoretical  physics  advances,  the  clearer  and  sharper 
become  the  shadows.  From  these  we  derive  our  knowledge  of 
the  real  world  and  out  of  the  rhythmic  play  of  the  shadows  we 
formulate  our  laws  of  nature. 


Through  Lent 

I  ask  to  see  none  else  but  my  poor  self, 
I  ask  to  hear  no  song  but  some  old  prayer, 
I  ask  to  taste  no  other  food  than  grace, 
Yet  I  shall  have  a  feast  most  rare 
At  Eastertide. 

I  need  no  eyes  to  see  Thy  wooden  cross. 
I  need  no  ears  to  hear  Thy  glory  told, 
I  need  no  lips  to  kiss  Thy  garment's  hem, 
Yet  I  shall  want  a  heart  unsold 
At  Eastertide. 

Oh,  let  me  see  the  lilies  by  my  road, 
Oh,  let  me  hear  a  word  just  said  to  me, 
Oh,  let  me  taste  the  joy  of  being  good, 
Then  I  shall  know  I've  dwelt  with  Thee 
At  Eastertide. 

MARGRE  ABEL 
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Manana 

Throw  duty  to  the  winds?    Let  work  go  for  today? 
Tomorrow  we  can  labor;  now  is  the  time  for  play. 

Life  is  too  short  to  waste 

On  tasks  that  cause  distaste. 
Who  gives  a  care  for  winter's  bite,  when  it  is  May? 

"So,  tune  the  merry  fiddle  and  sing  the  rondelay!" 

Think  not  of  future  toil,  since  mortals  cannot  stay 
The  fleeting  hours  in  their  mad  haste. 
Get  along,  little  dog,  doggerel. 

The  busy,  striving  folk  who  toiling  never  stray, 

Who  scold  or  scorn  us, — why,  let  them  go  their  way. 
We  are  not  in  the  least  abased, 
For  when  our  troubles  must  be  faced 
Upon  the  coming  morn,  we'll  merely  smile  and  say, 
"Get  along  little  dog,  doggerel, 
We'll  work  with  a  will  today." 

M.  P 

*     *     * 

Farm  Strike 

"I  saw  a  flower  in  a  barren  field, 
Gold  between  the  plowshares  dulled  with  rust; 
I  knelt  to  drink  the  sun  within, 
But  oh,  my  lips  turned  it  to  dust. 

"Twice  in  the  fields  I  stopped  to  hear  a  vireo 
Sing  one  with  spring  again, 
But  I  heard  thunder  in  the  skies 
Surge  up  amid  her  lost  refrain." 

JOHN  WALTER  REBUCK 


POPPA  PASSES 

or   . 

The  Evolution  of  a  Resolution 

Nan  Riley 

Poppa  was  not  in  the  best  of  humor.  He  had  been  decidedly 
opposed  to  being  dragged  to  this  lecture.  What  in  heaven's 
name  did  he  care  about  "Culture  and  the  Home?"  Momma, 
however,  in  one  of  her  fits  of  generosity,  had  bought  the  tickets 
from  a  lean  and  hungry  looking  art  student.  Poppa  never  fell  for 
anything  of  that  kind.  Well,  he  was  there  and  sat  restlessly 
listening  with  one  ear  to  the  bespectacled  lecturer  on  the  plat- 
form. With  the  other  ear  Poppa  was  listening  to  the  pleasant 
crinkly  rustle  of  the  fat  check  in  his  inside  coat  pocket.  Here  it 
was  a  whole  month  since  his  birthday  and  he  had  not  yet  spent 
the  $100.00  check  which  dear  Aunt  Sophie  had  sent  him  on  his 
rounding  fifty  years.  He  was  speculating  happily  as  to  just  how 
he  would  spend  the  money.  It  would  go  to  charity,  of  course, — 
that  he  had  firmly  resolved;  he  was  simply  trying  to  figure  out 
the  most  worthy  cause. 

The  lecturer  had  been  urging  the  reading  of  New  Poetry  to 
six-year-olds;  reading  poetry  to  them  would  develop  their  per- 
sonality. The  lecturer  paused,  opened  a  thin  green-and-gold 
book,  and  began  to  read  in  a  hollow  voice : 

/  will  take  emptiness — 

Velvet  black 

Stark 

Cold 

Emptiness 
Into  the  hollow  of  my  hand. 

And  I  will  whisper  to  this 
Vague 
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Mystic 
Powerful 
Emptiness 
My  courage  and  my  ho>pe. 

Poppa's  eyes  grew  blank;  what  was  it  that  the  poet  was  saying 
about  "stark,  cold  emptiness ?"  Ah,  yes, — the  poor  little  or- 
phans. How  stark  and  cold  they  must  be !  Poppa  thought  of 
his  own  three  warmly-clad  children,  and  decided  to  give  his 
precious  check  to  the  sad  little  orphans.  "Courage  and  hope!" 
Poppa  felt  a  glow  in  his  heart,  as  his  resolution  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion and  began  to  take  shape. 

Rich  capitalists?  Ah!  the  lecturer  was  now  discussing  some- 
thing about  the  rich  capitalists.  Poppa  listened ;  yes,  somebody 
should  do  something  about  those  capitalists.  Rich  villians  com- 
fortably counting  their  gold,  while  the  stark  orphans  freeze  to 
death.  What!  What  could  the  man  on  the  platform  be  saying? 
' '  Think  of  those  poor  rich  men,  surrounded  by  wealth  and  luxury, 
yet  soul-starved!  Starved  of  the  full  life  that  culture  would 
bring  to  them!"  Poppa  knit  his  brows.  Soul-starved?  He  had 
never  known  that  capitalists  were  starved.  He  must  look  into 
this.  He  could  not  quite  understand  why  the  rich  should  starve. 
It  must  be  something  like  supply  and  demand,  or  the  law  of 
averages.  Poppa  forgot  the  cold  orphans.  He  felt  another  gen- 
erous thrill  as  he  thought  how  he  would  send  his  money  to  some 
starved,  grateful  capitalist. 

Poppa 's  mind  was  still  occupied  with  the  picture  of  the  capital- 
ist hysterically  thanking  his  Unknown  Benefactor,  when  another 
word  of  the  lecturer  caught  his  attention.  "Our  professional 
students  should  be  required  to  take  preliminary  Arts  degrees. 
Without  them  they  lack  a  broad  outlook  on  life.  They  are  crip- 
pled mentally, — crippled  by  narrow  prejudices  and  ignorant 
opinions. ' '  Poppa  was  startled.  Crippled  students !  He  wond- 
ered if  they  had  elevators  in  the  professional  schools.  Think 
of  those  unfortunate  boys  and  girls !  Some  of  them  were  even 
paralyzed,  probably.     Poppa  patted  the  pocket  which  held  the 
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crisp  new  check.  He  hesitated :  Starved  Capitalist  vs.  Crippled 
Student?  Student  wins.  Poppa  now  passed  to  the  third  phase 
of  his  evolving  resolution;  his  chest  expanded  as  he  thought  of 
how  $100.00  would  ease  the  pain  of  some  deformed  student.  He 
settled  comfortably  in  his  chair. 

"Look  at  yourselves,"  said  the  man  on  the  platform.  "You 
lead  comfortable,  uneventful  lives.  But  are  you  happy?  You 
may  delude  yourselves  into  believing  that  you  are  as  happy,  but 
I  know.  You  need  familiarity  with  the  Arts  to  make  you  happy. 
Cultivate  your  minds.  Acquire  more  knowledge  of  literature  and 
music !  Bring  the  classics  into  your  home !  I  tell  you,  men  and 
women,  your  families  are  hungry, — hungry  for  this  culture  and 
cultivation ! ' ' 

Cultivation !  The  word  had  a  vaguely  familiar  sound.  Oh,  yes, 
— Uncle  Hiram's  new  contraption  for  a  corn  cultivator  would 
lighten  the  farmer  's  burden.  Poppa  thought  again  of  his  treas- 
ure. For  one  wistful  second  he  remembered  the  cold  orphans,  the 
starving  capitalists,  and  the  crippled  students.  But, — a  culti- 
vator! Poppa  could  start  a  company  to  finance  Uncle  Hiram's 
invention. 

As  he  left  the  hall  in  high  spirits  he  was  ready  to  discuss  with 
Momma  the  remarkable  lecture  and  tell  her  about  the  resolution 
he  had  made.  "After  all,"  he  concluded,  "we  must  keep  the 
money  in  the  family.    Charity,  as  they  tell  us,  begins  at  home. ' ' 

*     *     * 


Overspecialization 


A  narrow  path, 
You're  alone, 
The  goal  is  reached, 
Life  is  gone, 
You're  forgotten. 

HELEN   DALEY 
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Oh,  For  Montana! 

I'm  tired  of  the  flowers  in  the  narrow  windowbox 

The  tulips  and  petunias  in  the  parks; 
I  yearn  for  the  blossoms  that  hide  by  the  brooks, 

And  long  for  the  trill  of  the  larks. 

Cloudships  I  see  and  their  shadows  on  the  hills, 
The  valleys  and  the  benches  budding  green, 

While  all  the  little  coulees  are  waving  purple  seas 
Of  shooting  stars  that  have  a  royal  sheen. 

The  yellow-bells  are  ringing  on  the  hills  about  the  towns, 
The  smell  of  moist  earth  furrowed  scents  the  breeze; 

Goodbye  to  Midas'  altar  in  the  squalid  city  streets, 
For  singing  winds  in  pine  and  aspen  trees. 

At  sunset  a  lilac  light  creeps  on  the  rimrock's  edge, 
And  fades  where  silver  mists  the  canyon  fills, 

I'm  weary  of  the  hurry  in  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 
And  look  to  find  God  somewhere  in  the  hills. 

MARGRE  ABEL 

*      ♦      * 

Today 

Today  I  saw  a  little  fox 
Captured  in  the  woods, 
Cowering  in  the  corner 
Of  a  dirty  wooden  box 
When  people  pass, 
Closing  yellow  eyes 
To  dream  of  his  forest  home, 
Where  all  day  the  warm  sun  lies 
On  the  dry,  sweet-smelling  grass. 

VIRGINIA  GERHARD 


TO  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMERS 

A  Suggestion 

Eobeet  Randall  Evans 

Unreasoned  and  unreasoning  optimism  has  always  been  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  educators  who  appear  most 
frequently  before  the  public.  It  is  their  theme  song.  Every 
cloud  has  a  sterling  silver  lining  and  every  goose  is  a  swan.  Not 
even  our  chambers  of  commerce,  superb  agencies  of  propaganda 
that  they  are,  can  compare  in  effect  with  the  efforts  of  the  men 
who  have  planted  expensive  school  buildings  at  every  crossroad 
village  in  the  country.  For  a  full  hundred  years  the  nation  has 
paid  its  money  into  the  hands  of  these  cheery  folk  who  rewarded 
it  with  glowing  pictures  of  its  future.  Not  that  the  nation  has 
in  reality  sacrificed  anything.  Its  expenditures  for  automobiles, 
movies  and  cosmetics  have  kept  pace  with  or  surpassed  its  outlay 
on  education,  but  as  the  key  to  the  personal  aggrandizement  that 
the  schools  offered,  there  seemed  sufficient  warrant  for  the  spend- 
ing. These  optimists  did  nothing  to  discourage  the  belief  that 
a  bigger  and  better  school  system  could  mean  anything  but  bigger 
and  more  profitable  existence.  As  late  as  1929  it  was  not  unusual 
to  read  statistical  reports  demonstrating  the  superior  chances  of 
success  of  the  high  school  and  college  graduates.  A  lone  classi- 
cist or  humanist  here  and  there  may  have  deplored  the  trend,  but 
he  was  ignored  as  a  self-confessed  failure.  So  the  "preparation 
for  life"  went  on  with  the  yearly  inaugural  of  new  classes  in 
plumbing,  bookkeeping,  business  English,  and  bee  culture. 

The  day  of  reckoning  arrived  as  it  always  does,  and  with  it 
the  dreams  faded  and  the  facile  promises  of  the  educators  came 
to  naught.  Ten  thousand  dollar  a  year  jobs,  it  seemed,  were  no 
longer  to  be  had  on  the  strength  of  " contacts"  made  on  the 
campus.    Educators  bowed  to  the  protests  of  a  citizenry  indig- 
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nant  that  it  had  not  bought  chromium  plated  nick-nacks  with  the 
money  it  had  squandered  on  the  schools.  For  a  time  little  was 
said  or  printed  about  public  education  that  was  not  derogatory, 
but  of  late  the  schoolmen  have  been  emerging  from  their  holes. 
We  are  to  have  a  new  school  system,  they  tell  us.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  reconstruction,  a  new  outlook,  and  a  more  efficient  train- 
ing for  life.  There  is  no  denying  the  verity  of  the  demand,  or 
even  the  pressing  necessity  for  a  competent  educational  system. 
In  the  opinion  of  reliable  men  we  are  foundering  because  we  lack 
trained  leadership;  but  the  educators  are  squinting  the  facts. 
They  have  their  eyes  on  a  distant  goal  with  little  thought  of  the 
ground  at  their  feet.  Educational  reform,  like  any  other,  must 
actually  change  existing  unsatisfactory  conditions. 

It  has  been  a  commonplace  that  by  the  education  it  offers  its 
citizens  a  democracy  must  perpetuate  itself  or  perish.  This 
formula  together  with  some  of  its  time-worn  brothers  has  finally 
reached  the  testing  room.  Public  education  as  it  is  handed  out 
today  in  America  is  a  fiasco.  If  it  has  accomplished  anything 
worthwhile  save  what  was  engineered  with  few  brains  and  much 
luck,  the  fact  is  not  apparent.  A  prosaic  aim  at  general  literacy 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success  has  neither  saved  us  from  Kingfish 
and  Corn-Belt  anarchists,  nor  is  it  likely  so  to  do.  Instead  of  the 
alert,  courageous  citizenry  we  might  have  expected  after  decades 
upon  decades  of  high  school  and  college  education,  we  discovered, 
as  the  depression  deepened,  that  we  were  a  nation  of  fear-crazed 
imbeciles.  Far  from  pulling  ourselves  together  rationally  and 
seeking  a  way  out  of  a  tight  hole,  we  ran  about  hysterically, 
stricken  with  terror  at  each  new  evidence  of  continued  collapse, 
all  the  while  trying  with  inhuman  callousness  to  save  our  indi- 
vidual selves  at  the  expense  of  others. 

That  education  has  failed  in  all  save  its  lowliest  objective 
seems  to  be  the  verdict ;  yet  it  is  to  education  that  we  must  turn 
for  succor  against  the  dangers  that  impend.  While  H.  G.  Wells 
sees  the  schools  in  a  race  with  catastrophe;  Walter  Lippman  is 
convinced  that  in  the  schools  the  men  who  are  to  be  fitted  to  rule 
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a  modern  state  must  be  raised  up.  Only  by  an  improved  public 
school  program  can  we  meet  the  present  threatening  situation 
without  recourse  to  violence.  It  may  be  that  we  little  men  of  this 
rationalistic  era  are  nearer  than  we  know  to  the  "Caesaiism  of 
the  Faustian  world. ' '  If,  as  Spengler  says,  the  form  of  the  world 
is  being  remolded  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eoman 
Empire,  "regardless  of  the  desires  and  intentions  of  the  ; major- 
ity1 or  the  number  of  victims,"  it  is  only  because  there  are  plenty 
of  rascals  to  impose  upon  men  too  stupid  to  be  anything  but 
janissaries  and  slaves.  Immeasurable  catastrophe  as  history 
shows  is  the  recurring  lot  of  man,  but  it  has  not  prevented  his 
attempts  to  control  floods  and  famines  and  hostile  invasions. 
Nor  should  it  hinder  his  efforts  to  secure  himself  from  the  rav- 
ages of  would-be  Capones  and  tin-horn  Caesars.  Men  may  at 
times  be  beasts  of  prey,  but  they  are  educable  beasts  of  prey,  and 
when  they  refuse  to  learn  their  lesson,  there  are  jails  and  firing 
squads  as  well  as  armies  to  show  them  the  error  of  their  way. 

Educators,  sensing  the  demand  for  fundamental  reconstruction 
and  expansion  of  the  schools,  have  moved  as  one  in  an  endeavor 
to  meet  it,  albeit  belatedly  and  in  varied  directions.  The  result- 
ing confusion  is  as  confounding  as  any  militant  foe  of  education 
could  well  ask.  It  should  not  take  an  angel  from  heaven  to  tell 
us  as  Xathaniel  Peffer  does  in  the  January  Harpers  that  "educa- 
tion is  at  sea,  and  rudderless,  and  has  lost  its  bearings. ? '  It  never 
had  its  bearings.  In  all  the  years  we  have  been  experimenting 
with  schools  in  America  we  have  never  formulated  a  definite 
educational  policy.  That  collection  of  weasel-words,  the  seven 
cardinal  principles,  has  never  been  more  than  a  shield  behind 
which  educators  sought  to  hide.  Its  injunctions  suppose  a  highly 
cultivated,  or  at  least  an  intelligent  background  in  the  children 
to  whom  it  is  teaching  citizenship  or  worthy  home  membership. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  the  statistical  reports  concerning  the  mental 
capacity,  culture,  and  habits  of  the  American  people  such  assump- 
tion is  absurd.  Like  so  many  other  charters  of  education  the 
seven  cardinal  principles  confuse  an  idealistic  goal  with  the 
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means  of  reaching  it.  To  secure  improvement  requires  a  pro- 
gram that  breaks  sharply  with  the  old  idea  of  a  mass  standard 
in  education,  that  reaches  beyond  immaturity  and  the  three  R's, 
and  that  abandons  once  and  for  all  sentimental  aims  impossible 
of  achievement.  Only  when  the  educators  descend  from  the 
clouds  and  develop  a  plan  that  will  satisfy  as  painlessly  as  poss- 
ible the  requirements  of  the  "underprivileged"  children  who 
now  take  up  space  and  go  "through  the  motions"  in  our  class- 
rooms, and  which,  at  the  same  time,  actually  and  adequately 
educates  the  children  who  show  capability,  will  we  have  demon- 
strated that  "under  a  regime  of  equal  opportunity  and  individual 
liberty  we  can  raise  up  men  fit  to  rule  a  modern  commonwealth. ' ' 

Education  is  not  a  magical  process,  nor  is  it  an  elixir  that 
miraculously  transforms  clods  into  wise  and  honorable  men.  The 
correlation  between  honesty  and  present  day  education,  indeed, 
is  startlingiy  low.  But  given  the  opportunity  to  instill  in  intelli- 
gent children  the  pride  of  knowing  that  their  duty  to  society  is 
their  destiny,  education  in  the  future  will  accomplish  more  than 
all  the  men  of  fate  whom  the  world  has  yet  seen.  "Education 
diverts  and  disciplines  a  man,"  says  Taine,  "fills  him  with  varied 
and  rational  ideas ;  prevents  him  from  sinking  into  monomania  or 
being  exalted  by  transport;  gives  him  determinate  thoughts  in- 
stead of  eccentric  fancies ;  pliable  opinions  for  fixed  convictions ; 
replaces  impetuous  images  by  calm  reasonings,  sudden  resolves 
by  carefully  weighed  decisions ;  furnishes  him  with  wisdom  and 
ideas  of  others ;  gives  him  conscience  and  self-command. ' ' 

Education  of  this  type  is  for  the  few;  calm  reasonings  and 
pliable  opinions  are  not  beads  to  adorn  every  chance  savage. 
True  education,  obviously,  requires  years  of  patient  labor  on  the 
part  of  selected  students  and  teachers.  It  must  consist  in  the 
assimilation  of  the  best  and  highest  of  the  world's  culture  and 
thought.  Anything  less  will  produce  Machiavellis  and  Bismarks, 
Torquemadas  and  Savonarolas.  In  reconstructing  the  schools 
we  need  not  be  much  concerned  with  the  proposals  of  backwoods 
superintendents  for  improving  our  methods  of  handling  the  * '  deli- 
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cate  mental  makeup"  of  children  born  to  be  plumbers.  It  may 
be  that  our  schools  have  spent  too  much  time  on  the  troubles  of 
Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  not  enough  on  social  problems  in  America, 
or  that  hours  have  been  devoted  to  ancient  history  that  should 
have  gone  to  modern  government;  but  problems  both  ancient 
and  modern  are  lost  on  minds  congenitally  impervious  to  reason. 
A  nation  of  hod-carriers  remains  at  the  hod-carrier  level  of  intel- 
ligence whether  it  receives  its  degrees  in  manual-training  or 
metaphysics-made-easy.  An  attempt  to  raise  up  a  governing 
class  by  cultivating  "that  war-like,  healthy  joy  in  one's  own 
strength,  that  unbroken  race-instinct, ' '  in  short,  that  all-around 
loutishness  and  belligerent  stupidity  that  Spengler  believes  typi- 
cal of  the  American  prairies,  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  Our  best 
effort  must  go  to  the  intelligent. 

Education  is  not  for  mental  and  moral  cripples,  nor  can  it  be 
imparted  by  journeyman  hacks.  Not  until  we  look  at  the  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  profession  do  we  realize  the  awful  task  of 
trying  to  build  a  new  school  system  with  out-moded,  inadequate 
equipment.  It  is  one  thing  to  paint  the  roseate  pictures  with 
which  educational  philosophers  flatter  our  hopes,  but  quite  an- 
other actually  to  accomplish  them  without  means.  Present  day 
American  teachers  are  scarcely  qualified  for  even  their  poor  and 
halting  jobs.  "Have  educators  never  seen  school  teachers ?" 
Nathaniel  Peffer  demands,  "Most  of  them  with  four  years  of 
high  school  and  two  years  in  normal  colleges,  they  are  of  limited 
cultural  advantages,  harried  by  routine  and  their  own  worries, 
overworked  and  underpaid. ' '  Devoted  to  the  public  good  and  to 
the  professional  spirit,  as  the  mottos  of  their  associations  indi- 
cate, they  never  discovered  their  importance  to  democracy,  or 
their  high  ethical  responsibility  until  their  salaries  were  threat- 
ened. Then  they  amazed  indeed  the  very  faculties  of  eyes  and 
ears  with  their  protests  and  their  attempts  to  form  third  rate 
labor  unions.  Rusty  in  intellect,  with  no  schorlaship  and  no 
desire  for  any,  unread,  as  careless  in  speech  and  in  thought  as 
all  but  the  worst  of  their  pupils,  these  teachers  are  the  millstone 
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that  ignorance  and  penury  have  hung  around  the  neck  of  young 
America. 

Not  until  teachers  are  prophets,  sages,  poets,  and  seers  will 
education  approach  its  maximum  efficiency,  an  unlikely  enough 
prospect  since  super-men  are  in  demand  among  more  important 
industries.  Some  progress  however,  can  be  made  by  looping  off 
the  deadwood.  It  has  been  dogmatically  asserted  for  many  years 
that  anyone  with  a  state  certificate  is  a  teacher,  and  since  cer- 
tificates are  presented  with  hilarious  abandon  along  with  the 
diplomas,  it  is  not  strange  that  incompetency  is  the  rule.  The 
large  yearly  turn-over  in  the  public  schools,  the  short  average 
tenure,  and  the  low  average  age  all  point  to  the  prevailing  inca- 
pacity and  inexperience  of  teachers.  The  fault,  of  course,  does 
not  lie  wholly  in  the  young  teachers  who  on  graduation  find  jobs 
apparently  more  desirable  than  housekeeping  or  truck  driving. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  that  schoolboards  gloat  over 
insures  a  steady  supply  of  graduates  who  will  spend  a  year  or  two 
at  teaching  before  drifting  on  into  marriage  or  the  more  lucra- 
tive oil  station  business.  Teachers  who  stay  in  the  profession  are 
too  often  those  who  find  it  impossible  to  get  out.  Professors  at 
summer  schools  recall  with  shudders  the  glassy  eyes,  the  vacuous 
faces,  and  the  stupid  term  papers. 

The  unrelenting  discipline,  the  demand  for  absolute  conform- 
ity to  provincial  prejudices  and  superstitions,  and  the  poor  pay 
have  kept  many  able  men  and  women  out  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion; but  an  aspect  of  the  present  system  equally  menacing  is  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  who  formulate  local  school  policies  and 
employ  teachers.  Uneducated  themselves,  or  half-educated  in 
universities  that  cling  to  factory  methods,  they  presume  to  med- 
dle in  highly  specialized  work.  Nominally  they  entrust  routine 
and  professional  matters  to  a  superintendent,  but  in  actual  prac- 
tice it  is  the  schoolboard  which  decides  that  "the  debating  squad 
is  spending  too  much  money,' '  or  that  the  new  dramatics  teacher 
is  "too  stylish. "  Since  the  superintendent's  job  is  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  board,  the  power  as  well  as  the  caliber  of  the  die- 
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tators  of  American  education  is  apparent.  Laymen  have  never 
had  the  temerity  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  professions  of  medi- 
cine or  law,  but  they  have  always  felt  amply  qualified  to  specify 
in  what  manner  and  by  whom  their  children  should  be  instructed. 
They  do  not  find  the  features  or  the  personal  habits  of  the  physi- 
cian who  cures  them  matters  of  very  great  moment,  but  let  them 
become  members  of  a  schoolboard  and  they  will  anxiously  search 
for  moral  flaws  in  prospective  teachers.  Incapable  of  judging 
scholarship  or  any  other  essential,  they  concentrate  on  their  own 
prejudices:  church  membership,  political  affiliations,  the  use 
of  cosmetics  and  tobacco.  It  is  said  that  the  color  of  a  teacher's 
hair  once  turned  an  election  against  her,  while  inability  to  sing 
in  the  village  choir  or  to  lead  the  Boy  Scouts  has  undone  more 
than  one  applicant  for  a  job.  These  stupid  people  have  bullied 
teachers  so  long  that  they  see  no  incongruity  in  placing  instruct- 
ors in  the  arts  and  sciences  permanently  at  the  mercy  of  the 
village  blacksmiths,  the  barbers,  and  their  peers.  Small  wonder 
that  in  immature  minds  the  instruction  of  a  cowed  teaching  body 
yields  to  that  of  pool-hall  solons. 

The  sorry  state  of  public  education  must  be  improved.  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  intoning  tributes  to  the  service  and 
self-sacrifice  of  teachers,  nor  by  projecting  the  "school  of  tomor- 
row. ' '  We  have  had  enough  of  words.  Let  us  adopt  a  definite 
educational  plan.  The  depression  and  the  war  clouds  that  cover 
the  earth  clearly  indicate  that  our  very  national  life  depends  upon 
the  skill,  intelligence,  and  moral  soundness  of  the  men  who  govern 
the  state.  We  can  neglect  their  training  only  at  our  peril.  Let 
every  child  fitted  for  it  have  the  most  careful  and  complete  of 
educations.  The  technical  high  schools  and  the  holiday  colleges 
are  equipped  to  handle  those  who  demand  only  vocational  guid- 
ance and  recreation.  We  have  seen  the  folly  of  employing  sec- 
ond rate  teachers.  If  our  school  system  is  to  be  effective  teach- 
ers '  scholarship  and  ability  must  be  deemed  of  the  first  rank  and 
prerequisite.  At  the  same  time  the  anarchy  of  local  autonomy 
must  be  abolished.    We  can  expect  efficiency  in  neither  school 
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programs  nor  teaching  staffs  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
village  czars  and  czarinas  have  power  to  block  every  move.  If 
we  are  able  to  overcome  these  obstacles  we  can  begin  the  task  of 
providing  a  national  education  worthy  of  the  name.  Then,  at 
least  we  may  with  reason  have  confidence  as  to  the  future. 


GRIST 

Popularity,  faked  or  otherwise,  is  no  criterion  of  a  book's 
worth,  though  it  may  increase  the  sale  to  the  hundred  thousand. 
Somehow  or  anyhow  it  must  be  made  to  sell,  must  be  kept  in  the 
public  eye,  even  if  it  has  to  be  damned  or  put  on  the  index  to 
compass  the  end;  even  though  it  is  a  felony  to  obtain  money 
under  false  pretense.  Insincerity  is  written  so  large  on  current 
magazine,  review  and  newspaper  advertisements  and  announce- 
ments of  published  and  forthcoming  books,  that  it  is  liable  to 
give  popular  current  literature  its  quietus.  The  public,  or  some 
of  it,  is  usually  tricked  for  the  time,  but  it  will  eventually  get 
wise  and  resent  the  patent  contempt  of  its  standards  and  its 
judgment.  Present  day  propaganda  and  honesty  of  literary 
purpose  face  in  opposite  directions  and  while  clever  publicity 
may  be  in  the  van  and  the  multitudes  may  be  reading  what  they 
are  told  or  even  urged  to  read  through  parrot  talk  and  chatter 
about  an  author  or  his  work,  there  is  the  lesson  of  the  fate  of  the 
spoken  drama  and  the  cinema  to  show  the  results  of  unblushing 
puffery. 


IN  THE  DEPTHS 

Robert  G.  Phipps 

The  man  was  lying  on  his  back  in  a  hospital  bed,  his  face  set 
hard.  His  range  of  vision  was  directly  over  head,  but  he  wasn't 
looking  at  anything  in  the  room,  as  his  eyes  were  closed  and  the 
lids  clamped  tight.  He  was  trying  hard  as  usual  to  shut  out  the 
plaster  ceiling,  the  rows  of  beds,  the  nurses,  the  doctors  and  all 
their  works  and  pomps.  He  was  weary,  too,  of  following  the  two 
long,  meandering  cracks  in  the  plaster  overhead,  as  they  always 
resolved  themselves  into  the  shore  lines  of  lower  South  America. 
He  could  see  them  just  as  well  with  his  eyes  closed.  Cape  Horn 
was  over  the  head  of  the  marine's  bed.  Were  he  to  retrace  the 
lines  he  would  simply  be  following  the  Pacific,  then  the  Atlantic 
coast,  fetching  up  at  the  Horn,  only  to  have  his  eyes  drop  to  the 
marine,  and  then  back  to  his  bandages  again. 

Maurice  couldn't  stand  the  sight  of  all  the  gauze  and  adhesive 
tape,  for  it  set  him  tracing  the  pattern  round  and  round,  only  to 
come  always  to  the  same  point, — his  own  chilling  thoughts.  He 
simply  couldn't  get  out  of  the  terrifying  circle.  Every  fresh 
notion  eventually  brought  him  to  the  same  soul-wracking  con- 
clusion he  could  not  face  and  one  he  dared  not  put  into  the  sem- 
blance of  words. 

To  lie  flat  on  his  back  with  his  head  low  limited  his  field  to  the 
ceiling.  If  he  kept  his  eyes  closed  and  concentrated  on  scenes  and 
situations  of  the  remote  past  he  could  shut  out  the  white  expanse 
overhead  and  the  shore  line,  along  with  the  pattern  of  the  band- 
ages, Texas  Kutch  and  the  Corporal.  There  were  sounds,  too, 
that  could  divert  thoughts.  That  cough,  now.  It  was  like.  .  .  . 
like  Pearson's.  Hollow  and  a  trifle  obligatory,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean.  Pearson  was  the  little  fellow  from  Newark.  Sure, 
1 '  Newark,  New  Joisy. ' ' 
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When  did  Pearson  join  the  company?  Let's  see!  Oh,  he  came 
with  the  Texan  and  the  others,  just  a  week  or  two  after  our  con- 
tingent had  landed.  These  were  hardened  soldiers  to  judge  from 
their  looks.  They  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  rough-housing,  these 
men  with  sober  eyes.  The  corporal  said  something  about  their 
having  been  at  the  front,  but  when  anybody  asked  Tex  he  invari- 
ably replied :  '  l  Sure,  we  been  everywhere.  We  been  over  here 
so  long  we're  practically  natives  by  now.    Ain't  we  Bump?" 

Bump  was  Pearson.  He  and  Tex  scuffled  away  the  hours.  An 
extrovert,  that  man  Tex, — wanted  bodily  action  for  his  share. 
There  was  the  time  he  grabbed  Maurice  by  the  wrists,  forcing 
him  to  drop  the  mess  kit,  yelling :  ' '  Let 's  see  them  hands,  buddy. 
Hey,  Bump !  Did  you  ever  see  mitts  like  Churnely 's  got?  What 
do  you  figger  he  used  them  for  before  joining?"  Then  after  re- 
leasing his  grip,  he  added:  "Well,  buddy,  you  got  y'self  in  a 
damned  poor  place  when  you  signed  up  for  this  war.  Pretty 
rough  on  piano  players. ' ' 

Did  Tex  have  him  by  the  wrists  now  ?  What  made  him  perspire 
so  on  the  chest  and  upper  arms  ?  Oh,  just  thinking. — Well,  what 
brought  him  back  to  it  this  time  ?  Sure,  the  cough,  like  Pearson 's. 
Wonder  what  happened  to  Pearson  and  Tex?  Tex  had  brought 
all  this  misery  and  torment  on  his  soul.  Well,  why  hadn't  he  told 
the  recruiting  officer  he  was  an  artist  ?  He  could  have  become  an 
entertainer  for  the  invalids.  Other  musicians  hadn't  been  so 
swept  away  by  war  hysteria. 

Entertaining,  playing  for  hospital  beds ! ! ! !  His  forearms 
moved  involuntarily,  making  that  all-too-familiar  lift  and  turn, 
as  if  to  bring  up  the  fingers  for  appraisal,  but  the  pain  spots  came 
to  life  and  glowed  under  the  bandages.  He  tried  to  turn  over 
on  his  face,  but  halfway  in  the  act  he  gave  it  up  with  a  curse : 
' '  Lie  still,  fool !    Go  to  sleep  and  forget  it ! " 

Pearson  had  accused  him  of  spending  a  lot  of  time  looking  at 
his  hands.  Well,  Pearson  would,  too,  if  they  were  his  living, — 
more  than  his  living, — his  whole  life,  his  being,  his  reason  for 
existence.     "What  do  you  figger  he  used  them  for.     .     ."  the 
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words  came  back  like  a  taunt,  burning  into  his  brain  through 
closed  eyelids.    He  squirmed  and  kicked  at  the  binding  blanket. 

Wouldn't  Pearson  spend  time  looking  at  his  hands  if  he  knew 
that  the  smallest  piece  of  shrapnel,  or  a  bullet,  a  barbed  wire 
infection,  anything  might  ruin  them?  Just  an  unnoticed  scratch 
or  a  poke  of  the  bayonet, — the  cold  and  filth  and  infection  would 
do  the  rest.  Then  he  would  be  mutilated,  ruined  for  life.  Did 
Pearson  and  Tex  know  that  a  pianist  must  live  for  his  hands, 
must  protect  them  and  take  every  precaution?  No!  A  Texas 
cow  puncher  or  a  factory  hand  wouldn  't  understand  that.  Maybe 
Tex  wouldn't  have  grabbed  him  and  held  up  the  tapering  fingers, 
if  he  had  known  it  would  bring  on  the  flood  of  regrets,  the  vicious 
uneasiness  and  fear. 

But  the  corporal  must  have  known  about  it  at  the  time.  He 
was  looking  squarely  at  the  hands  and  not  at  the  wound  when  he 
talked.  He  said :  ' '  Churnely,  I  'm  going  to  send  you  back  to  get 
that  shoulder  dressed.  You  go  along  with  the  stretcher  boys 
tonight  and  when  you  get  there,  ask  for  Dr.  Langdon.  Tell  him 
you  come  from  M.  company.  He  always  takes  special  care  of  M. 
company  boys. ' ' 

Sure  the  corporal  knew.  That's  why  he  was  looking  at  his 
hands.  He  was  lying  about  the  captain's  orders.  No  one  else 
with  a  simple  flesh  wound  was  sent  back  just  to  have  it  dressed. 
He  knew.  He  probably  had  it  framed  with  Jimmie  Langdon. 
He  knew  Jimmie  would  be  all  "professional"  after  the  first 
hellos,  cutting  away  the  khaki  blouse  and  the  underwear  and 
talking  briskly  about  lousy  French  cigarettes  and  half-forgotten 
concerts  and  college  boy  arguments. 

"So  you  got  hit  in  the  shoulder,  eh?  Well,  you're  bound  to 
catch  one  now  and  then,  when  you're  up  where  they  grow  thick. 
Plenty  of  them  get  it  worse  than  you  the  first  time.  We  fix  'em. 
We  fix  up  a  lot  of  things  around  here." 

He  was  poking  a  finger  around  the  shoulder  blade  and  into  the 
ridges  of  muscle.  He  launched  a  talk  about  ligaments  and  cords, 
padding  it  with  medical  terms  and  expecting  the  patient  to  under- 
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stand.  But  lie  wasn't  looking  at  the  wound.  He  was  holding  the 
hand  by  the  fingers  and  staring  off:  into  space. 

"You  know,''  he  said  abruptly/'  so  many  situations  come  up 
in  a  place  like  this."  He  noticed  the  surprise  in  the  patient's 
eyes  and  switched  back  to  professional  talk.  He  squeezed  the 
hand  and  gave  it  a  twist,  causing  pain  in  the  upper  arm  and  in  the 
shoulder.  ".  .  .which  demonstrates  what  I  have  been  telling 
you.  You  see .?  Now,  I  want  your  consent  and  then  I  '11  go  right 
ahead."  He  paused  to  say,  "Cut  it  out  Churnely,  I  haven't  time 
to  go  over  it  again.  I'm  a  busy  man.  There's  practically  no 
danger  and  there  isn't  the  slightest  risk  of  detection.  There  may 
be  some  stiffness  in  the  fingers  for  a  while,  but  you  can  work  this 
out  with  the  other  hand.  Only  natural  with  the  cords  tied  up. 
You  see  we  make  a  small  opening  in  the  wrist.  You'll  be  doing 
clerical  work.  They  tell  me  that  headquarters  is  frantic  for  men 
who  can  savey  red  tape.  We  do  it  for  all  our  friends;  there's 
nothing  to  be  squeamish  about.  You  wouldn't  be  any  good  in 
vaudeville  as  a  one-armed  piano  player  anyway.  Of  course,  if 
you  insist  on  going  back — . ' ' 

This  time  he  did  turn  over  in  bed,  screaming,  •  *  To  hell  with  you, 
corporal,  and  to  hell  with  the  captain,  too."  He  was  able  to 
smother  some  of  the  sound  in  the  pillow.  So  that's  what  every- 
body thought, — the  corporal  and  the  captain  and  Tex  and  Pear- 
son, and  even  old  friend  Jimmie.  Too  rough  a  place  for  piano 
players !  Letting  him  out  the  easy  way !  Fixing  it  up  and  pre- 
tending not  to  guess  anything ! 

The  nurse  was  pretty  severe.  She  smoothed  the  pillow  and 
pulled  the  sheet  into  place  and  started  the  lecture. 

"I  don't  want  any  more  of  your  fretting.  There's  absolutely 
nothing  much  wrong  with  you  and  you  know  it.  Inside  of  a  week 
you'll  be  leaving  here  practically  a  new  man.  Take  a  look  at  the 
marine  over  there :  both  of  his  legs  and  the  side  of  his  face,  and 
him  a  married  man  with  kids.  I  think  we  ought  to  make  you  work 
for  your  board  around  here.    We  will,  unless  you  get  some  sleep 
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tonight  and  wake  np  in  better  humor.  When  I  come  back  I 
expect  to  find  you  snoring." 

He  closed  his  eyes  again.  Maybe  they  were  right.  Maybe  he 
didn't  have  courage.  The  others  in  the  cots  weren't  stewing  and 
twisting  and  giving  vent  to  screams.  He  didn't  have  courage 
and  he  didn't  have  common  sense.  Anyone  else  would  know 
enough  not  to  pick  up  a  grenade  when  the  fuse  had  burned  out  of 
sight.  Anybody  except  a  hysterical,  hand-worshipping  coward 
would  have  kicked  it  to  one  side  of  the  trench. 

Maybe  he  could  quit  thinking  about  it  if  he  kept  his  eyes  closed. 
There  ought  to  be  shutters  over  the  ears,  too,  but  there  wasn't 
any  way  of  shutting  out  sound,  and  over  in  the  next  building 
someone  was  playing  Brahms. 


Benediction 

A  hush  like  a  "flute  of  silence' ' 

Fills  the  church. 

A  bell  is  rung, 

A  hand  is  raised  in  blessing, — 

A  gentle  hand, 

A  scarred  hand, 

Scarred  by  the  nail  which  held  it  to  the  Cross. 

A  hush, — 

Silence. 

RUTH  NOTHOMB 
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He  Who  Loves  Spring 

He  who  loves  spring 

Had  rather  been  an  elf-boy. 

Then  standing  on  a  river's  edge 

With  blue  waters  drifting  by 

He'd  watch  black  geese  go  flying  southward 

In  the  spring;  black  geese  which 

Will  not  take  to  wing  next  fall — 

Which  never  flew  at  all. 

But  he  must  go  to  meet  his  love 
Who  lives  in  an  elfin  dale 
Where  flag-stoned  paths  wind  lazily 
Mid  hollyhocks,  where  faint  lavender 
Is  wafted  on  the  twilight  air; 
And  he  must  listen  to  soft  music 
From  the  church  far  down  the  vale 
And  run  to  meet  his  love 
Who  will  be  waiting  there. 

JOHN  WALTER  REBUCK 


PANHANDLERS  ON  FOURS 

C.  E/.  Steele 

Did  you  ever  see  a  squirrel  endeavoring  to  make  a  living 
equipped  with  a  cup  full  a  cheap  lead  pencils'?  Did  it  sidle  up 
to  you  and  whine  out  the  dime-for-a-cup-of-coffee  formula!  No? 
Strictly  speaking  I  have  not  had  this  experience  either,  but  I 
have  encountered  the  mendicant  squirrels  of  Jackson  Park,  Chi- 
cago, and  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  old  devil  depression  has 
had  on  insidious  effect  even  on  the  animal  kingdom.  The  squir- 
rels of  Nebraska,  from  personal  observation,  are  conventionally 
self-supporting;  those  of  the  countryside  refuse  absolutely  to 
have  any  commerce  with  man,  while  those  of  the  city  are  only 
slightly  less  wary.  The  business  of  laying  in  a  winter's  supply 
of  nuts  always  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  business  with  them,  while 
the  brave  or  lazy  who  patronized  a  window-sill  cafeteria  were 
exceptional. 

Not  so  in  Chicago.  I  have  been  living  in  this  city  for  over  two 
years  and  no  feature  of  the  metropolis, — Field  Museum,  Art 
Institute,  World's  Fair,  Stock  Yards,  universities,  libraries,  the 
Loop,  Lake  Michigan,  Al  Capone,  wind  (atmospheric  or  conver- 
sational), apartment  buildings  without  end,  major  league  base- 
ball,— nothing  in  Chicago  in  my  experience  is  more  striking  and 
unusual  than  the  behavior  of  the  squirrels.  They  are  brazen. 
There  is  no  better  word  to  describe  their  attitude.  They  live  in 
locations  where  a  self-respecting,  self-sustaining,  independent 
squirrel  would  be  unable  to  exist  for  a  week,  and  they  grow  fat 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  obesity  is  a  principal  cause  of  suirrel  mortality,  the  ro- 
dents are  that  bold  and  persistent.  Chicago  is  an  extensive  city, 
though,  and  I  will  limit  my  analysis  to  the  squirrels  of  my  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  not  professing  to  speak  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  species  over  the  city  as  a  whole. 
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In  1931  some  enterprising  cartographer  published  a  pictorial 
map  of  Chicago  decorated  with  representations  of  the  supposed 
activities  of  the  various  localities,  pointing  out  the  spot  at  which 
the  St.  Valentine's  Day  massacre  occurred,  outlining  the  terri- 
tory worked  by  the  rival  beer  mobs,  poking  fun  at  civic  pride 
generally.  Jackson  Park,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  was  put 
down  as  a  haven  for  petters,  a  mecca  for  southside  bathers,  and 
as  the  site  of  several  relics  of  the  1893  Columbian  Exposition. 
But  no  mention  was  made  of  the  begging  squirrels,  indicating 
that  one  of  two  possibilities  is  true :  either  all  Chicago  squirrels 
are  like  that,  making  the  Jackson  Park  squirrels  only  another 
bunch  of  rodents,  or  the  author  (are  maps  authored  1)  had  only 
a  superficial,  hearsay  acquaintance  with  his  subject  in  this  par- 
ticular instance.  One  cannot  walk  through  the  Park,  and  par- 
ticularly through  the  Wooded  Island,  set  in  the  lagoon  construct- 
ed for  the  old  World's  Fair,  without  becoming  aware  of  the  squir- 
rels and  their  propensities. 

Jackson  Park  is  a  flat  tract  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
five  or  six  miles  south  of  the  Loop.  The  famous  Midway  of  the 
old  Fair  connects  it  with  Washington  Park,  the  other  large  park 
on  the  south  side  of  Chicago.  One  of  the  important  buildings  of 
the  1893  exposition  still  stands,  remodeled  now  as  the  Eosenwald 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry.  There  are  other  evidences  of 
the  location  of  the  Fair;  the  Japanese  buildings  and  bridges,  the 
reproduction  of  Columbus  Santa  Maria,  the  gilded  statue  of  the 
Golden  Girl,  and  more.  The  park  now  contains  two  golf  courses, 
a  yacht  basin,  a  bathing  pavilion,  tennis  courts,  a  bowling  green, 
the  half-mile  long  lagoon,  the  Wooded  Island, — and  squirrels. 

Most  of  the  squirrels  are  to  be  found  on  the  Island.  The 
Baedeker-ish  claims  to  attention  for  this  island  would  include 
the  Japanese  buildings  located  there  and  the  Japanese  bridges 
connecting  it  with  the  mainland,  or  the  Rose  Garden,  which  has 
a  few  roses  and  many  other  flowers  through  six  months  of  the 
year,  or  the  old  plank  shack  supposed  to  have  been  an  early  ter- 
ritorial courthouse.    But  the  Island  is  interesting  also  because 
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it  supports  nearly  a  hundred  squirrels  (unofficial  census)  and, 
Ripley,  there  is  not  a  nut  tree  on  the  whole  island.  The  secret 
of  the  continued  existence  there  of  scores  of  sleek,  well-fed  ro- 
dents was  given  away  in  the  opening  paragraph  above.  They 
beg  for  a  living. 

The  walks  leading  to  the  Island  are  not  well  posted  and  I  had 
lived  in  the  city  and  frequented  the  Park  for  several  months  be- 
fore I  happened  upon  the  Island  and  its  colony  of  squirrels. 
There  are  squirrels  living  in  other  sections  of  the  Park,  an  oc- 
casional scrub  oak  furnishing  acorns  for  at  least  part  of  their 
subsistence.  I  saw  a  few  of  them  during  my  first  walk  through 
the  Park  and  was  interested  in  the  fact  that  they  were  gray 
rather  than  red  and  much  smaller  than  the  squirrels  of  Nebras- 
ka. These  squirrels  living  off  the  reservation,  so  to  speak,  are 
at  least  partly  self-supporting  and  are  as  a  consequence  rather 
wary  of  traffic  with  humans.  They  are  just  squirrels.  But  leave 
the  walk  leading  to  the  beach,  stroll  along  a  foliaged  path,  cross 
one  of  the  arched  bridges,  and  you  are  in  a  different  world,  judg- 
ed by  the  standard  of  squirrel  attitude.  In  the  immediate  fore- 
ground are  the  three  Japanese  houses,  constructed  by  the  Orient- 
als as  a  feature  of  the  old  Fair.  The  buildings  are  Japanese  in 
architecture  but  American  in  decoration,  for  the  once  clean  white 
walls  have  been  scribbled  gray  with  names  and  initials  and  even 
obscenities.  The  windows  and  doors  have  long  since  been  barred ; 
one  can  peer  through  the  cracks  in  the  walls  and,  on  a  bright 
day,  discern  examples  of  Oriental  art  covering  the  walls.  It  is 
just  as  well  to  view  these  Japanese  houses  from  a  distance,  to 
forego  a  close  inspection  and  hurry  on  to  the  main  part  of  the 
Wooded  Island. 

Here  are  the  squirrels.  On  a  warm,  sunny  afternoon,  in 
autumn  or  winter,  they  are  out  in  full  force,  rummaging  around 
in  the  leaves  under  the  shrubbery  with  an  instinctive  energy.  But 
what  are  they  looking  for,  these  groups  of  a  dozen  or  so  individ- 
uals busily  burrowing  or  scurrying  from  tree  to  tree?  The 
Island  is  bordered  by  a  rather  thick  underbrush  and  supports 
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many  varieties  of  trees,  but  none  of  these  varieties  is  nut-bearing. 
The  larger  trees  are  back  from  the  shores  of  the  lagoon,  but  the 
squirrels  ignore  them,  preferring  to  prospect  in  the  mould  under 
the  lilac  bushes  or  in  the  underbrush.  If  this  sunny  day  happens 
to  be  Sunday,  the  squirrels  re-double  their  energetic  searching, 
making  a  great  pretense  of  activity.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  as  to  just  what  they  are  doing,  or  think  they  are 
doing,  when  they  dig  and  dig  and  dig  in  these  unlikely  spots. 
Occasionally  one  will  come  up  with  a  mouldy  peanut  and  make  a 
great  show  of  eating  it  perched  on  a  low  branch ;  peanuts  are  the 
staple  of  the  squirrel  diet  here,  but  why  bury  them  in  this  soft, 
moist  earth  1  Why  go  to  the  trouble  of  getting  one 's  nose  dirty 
searching  out  a  nut,  perhaps  a  potentially  dangerous  one  belong- 
ing to  the  bully  of  the  locality,  when  there  are  a  dozen  humans 
willing  and  eager  to  furnish  a  clean  peanut  fresh  from  the  roast- 
er? But  these  humans  and  their  burnt  offerings  are  ignored. 
The  "Here  squirrelly ! ' '  wails  of  the  children  and  the  confident 
clucks  of  the  adults  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

This,  however,  is  Sunday.  Saturday  afternoon  (if  the  day  is 
decent)  the  squirrels  are  courted  by  an  eddying  stream  of  hu- 
mans with  nuts  to  give  away.  There  are  more  visitors  on  Sun- 
day morning  and  the  climax  comes  early  Sunday  afternoon  when 
there  are  a  half  dozen  persons  for  every  available  squirrel,  each 
chirping  and  clucking  to  advertise  his  goodies  and  incidentally 
handing  each  other  hard  looks  when  a  question  arises  as  to  who 
has  established  a  prior  claim  to  the  attention  of  a  particular 
peanut  receptacle.  Feeding  the  squirrels  is  the  great  Sunday 
diversion  on  the  Wooded  Island,  but  it  becomes  a  squirrel  hunt 
soon  after  mid-day,  a  hunt  for  an  appreciative  squirrel.  Dogs, 
even  on  a  leash,  are  frowned  upon,  and  a  dog  unleashed  is  pro- 
vocative of  bitter  thoughts  and  at  times  of  harsh  words. 

You  can't  blame  the  squirrels.  Unless  the  weather  has  been 
unusually  bad  they  have  been  kept  in  subsistence  rations  through 
the  week ;  they  do  their  best  over  Saturday  and  manage  to  keep 
up  with  the  supply  for  a  time  Sunday  morning,  but  inevitably 
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they  drop  behind  and  eventually,  discouraged  and  overwhelmed, 
give  up  the  attempt.  Enough  is  enough.  A  squirrel  must  eat 
to  live,  but  there  comes  a  time  when  he  also  must  stop  eating  in 
order  to  preserve  life.  Some  of  the  old  waddlers  give  plenty  of 
evidence  of  an  existence  devoted  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
populace,  but  these  old  boys  are  not  spry  on  their  feet  and  are 
always  in  danger  of  falling  before  an  active  dog.  The  younger 
squirrels  make  a  greater  show  of  burying  an  occasional  nut, 
carrying  it  about  for  several  minutes  and  digging  a  few  false 
caches,  but  this  performance  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  the 
donors,  who  bought  nuts  to  see  them  eaten.  The  old  troupers, 
when  they  are  completely  stuffed,  retire  to  a  hollow  tree,  dis- 
daining the  pretense  of  hoarding  and  refusing  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves unreservedly  for  their  curious  public. 

As  the  Sunday  sun  drops  lower,  more  of  the  squirrels  slip  away 
and  into  hiding.  The  few  that  remain,  in  order  that  late  comers 
may  not  be  completely  discouraged,  are  unable  to  conceal  their 
disgust  with  the  situation.  They  hop  slowly  about  among  the 
dead  leaves,  avoiding  the  children  who  duck  into  the  brush  to 
force  a  nut  on  "nice  little  squirrelly!"  They  pretend  a  great 
interest  in  just  this  spot,  or  that  one,  pawing  the  mould  aside, 
burrowing  a  little  into  the  moist  earth.  If  you  throw  a  nut  and 
it  comes  within  a  reasonably  close  distance,  say  within  a  foot  of 
his  nose,  he  may  show  enough  interest  to  pick  it  up  and  carry  it 
off  for  future  use.  You  are  by  no  means  able  to  inveigle  a  squir- 
rel into  taking  a  nut  from  your  hand  or  eating  it  within  arm's 
length.  Just  one  more,  you  urge.  "Well,"  says  your  squirrel, 
eyeing  the  sack  dubiously,  "I've  been  having  trouble  sleeping 
lately  and  I  think  it  may  be  these  late  lunches.  However,  I'll 
put  it  away  for  tomorrow.    OK?" 

It  isn't  OK  at  all.  You  came  because  it  had  been  advertised 
that  these  squirrels  would  eat  from  your  hand,  that  they  wel- 
comed strangers  like  friends  and  did  not  stand  on  formality  at 
all.  This  lack  of  interest  and  apparent  distrust  is  a  great  dis- 
appointment. You  are  also  puzzled  by  the  small  number  of  squir- 
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rels  in  evidence ;  you  had  heard  that  the  Island  was  over-run  with 
them  and  you  are  able  to  discover  four  of  five  in  the  whole  ten- 
acre  lot.  The  reason:  you  are  there  at  the  wrong  time,  on  the 
worst  possible  day.  Come  back  some  morning  toward  the  end 
of  the  week.  A  sunny  Friday  after  a  few  days  of  bad  weather 
could  not  be  improved  upon.    Times  change ! 

The  Island  is  fairly  over-run;  there  are  squirrels  everywhere, 
scurrying  about  and  digging  among  the  leaves  in  a  manner  al- 
most frantic.  None  of  that  lackadaisical  attitude  today,  no  ill- 
concealed  apathy;  these  squirrels  are  hungry  and  they  are  dig- 
ging for  food,  not  for  effect.  A  single  cluck  and  you  hold  their 
attention.  Even  that  may  be  unnecessary ;  the  older  and  bolder 
brigands  have  learned  that  passersby  are  more  fruitful  than  the 
barren  underbrush  and  will  sit  up  in  the  path  in  front  of  you, 
clearly  begging  for  just  a  little  something  to  tide  them  over  until 
tomorrow.  Now,  if  you  have  a  sack  of  peanuts  the  Sunday  situa- 
tion is  reversed.  Instead  of  having  to  seek  out  a  receptive  squir- 
rel, you  have  only  to  feed  one  and  you  are  quickly  surrounded 
by  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them,  all  eager  for  your  attention. 
Timidity  and  affectation  are  things  of  the  past,  or  of  the  day  after 
tomorrow.  The  boldest  now  gets  the  richest  feast  and  the  ro- 
dents vie  with  each  other  in  a  race  up  your  arm,  onto  your  shoul- 
der, then  away  a  few  feet  to  crunch  busily  and  effectively.  No 
pretense  of  burying  this  food,  for  it  is  immediately  useful.  Trou- 
ble breaks  out,  the  bully  of  the  band  attempts  to  reserve  you  and 
your  sack  for  his  exclusive  use  and  chatters  warningiy  to  the 
rest  of  the  group.  Even  this  does  not  intimidate  the  other  beg- 
gars and  they  wait  until  he  is  engaged  with  a  nut  to  secure  one 
for  themselves.  If  you  leave  the  sack  in  your  pocket,  the  squir- 
rels are  able  and  willing  to  serve  themselves,  diving  head  first 
into  the  productive  cavern.  The  boldest  may  perch  on  your 
shoulder,  if  you  are  seated  on  a  bench,  and  from  that  point  con- 
sume his  own  nut  while  trying  to  discourage  the  approach  of  com- 
petitors. You  are  a  banquet  and  there  is  no  doubht  that  your 
guests,  today,  are  appreciative. 
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This  can  be  repeated  a  half  dozen  times  if  you  walk  the  length 
of  the  Island.  You  may  encounter  the  two  crippled  squirrels  of 
the  Island, — one  lacking  an  eye  and  the  other  partially  paralyzed. 
Whatever  the  cause  of  these  infirmities,  the  cripples  do  not  dis- 
trust humans,  but  seem  to  realize  that  a  greater  confidence  is 
necessary  to  secure  a  fair  portion  of  the  food  rationed  out.  They 
plead  for  a  peanut  just  as  assiduously  as  their  able-bodied  com- 
panions, and  more  effectively.  They  come  up  to  a  stranger 
proffering  food  with  less  circumspection,  less  reservation,  than 
does  the  average  Island  squirrel,  and  they  do  not  retreat  to  as 
great  a  distance  to  consume  it. 

I  make  no  pretense  to  a  naturalist 's  knowledge  of  the  squirrel, 
but  I  wonder  why  these  animals  do  not  make  an  effort  to  store 
some  of  the  food  forced  upon  them  each  week-end.  It  seems  to 
me  that  they  should  have  learned  that  soft-shelled  peanuts  quick- 
ly rot  in  the  moist  soil  of  the  lake  shore  and  that  a  cache  should 
therefore  be  made  on  a  hollow  tree  rather  than  in  the  ground. 
Considering  how  few  peanuts  are  actually  buried,  it  seems  an 
extreme  of  futility  to  spend  so  much  effort  nosing  about  for  nuts 
in  a  spot  where  no  nut  trees  grow.  True,  squirrels  are  amusing, 
the  human  beings  who  try  to  feed  them  are  themselves  entertain- 
ing, and  if  you  are  ever  at  leisure  in  Chicago,  it  is  not  a  half -bad 
diversion  to  buy  a  sack  of  peanuts  and  hunt  up  the  Wooded  Island 
in  Jackson  Park. 
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A  Creature 

Climbing,  climbing, 
Stumbling,  failing, 
Lord,  turn  not  away. 
Let  me  pause  a  while 
Or  forever  stay. 
Not  yet!    Look! 
Another  hill. 
Lord,  I — will. 

HELEN   DALEY 


THE  STORY 

W.  J.  Peele 

Click  .  .  .  click  .  .  .  clickety  click.  Waldon  Smith,  never 
a  proficient  typist,  punched  even  more  clumsily  than  usual  at  his 
early  twentieth  century  typewriter.  Inwardly  he  thanked  heaven 
that  the  even  rows  of  words  did  not  show  the  confusion  in  which 
his  thoughts  tumbled  about.  Laboriously  he  pecked  out  his 
short  story  and  wrote: 

' '  The  gray-haired  doctor  lifted  his  kindly  blue  eyes  to  meet 

those  of  the  tall,  aenemic  youth  who  stood  cap  in  hand  before 

him. 

"  'My  son,  I  am  going  to  be  frank  with  you,  for  I  am  sure 

that  you  want  to  know  the  truth.    Your  condition  is  serious ; 

far  more  serious  than  I  thought.     You  will  live  a  month, 

perhaps  two,  at  the  most  a  year.    I'm  sorry.'  " 

Waldon  punched  a  row  of  astericks  across  the  page  and  paused 
to  muse  over  the  plot.  What  would  he  do  if  he  were  in  such  a 
situation!  He  smiled  inwardly  as  he  thought  of  the  grim  joke 
of  it  all.  How  like  the  story's  hero  he  himself  was.  Of  course, 
no  doctor  had  told  him  that  he  had  but  a  year  to  live.  Bits  of 
fragmentary  knowledge  that  his  two  years  in  the  medical  school 
had  given  him,  told  him  that  his  condition  might  be  serious.  His 
quickened  pulse,  the  short  dizzy  spells  and  that  tugging  at  his 
heart  meant  something,  but  he  would  take  care  of  that  later, — 
after  the  story  was  written,  perhaps.  All  his  life  Waldon  had 
wanted  to  write, — something, — and  now  he  was  realizing  his 
ambition.  Slowly  and  positively  a  story  was  shaping  itself  under 
his  inexpert  hands.    Now  what? 

The  plot  seemed  to  be  going  nowhere.  For  an  hour  he  thought 
it  over,  picking  up  lots  of  ideas  only  to  realize  that  he  had  read 
them  in  stories  somewhere.  Even  the  heroes  he  thought  of 
seemed  like  the  stock  characters  in  a  modern  novel,  and,  damn 
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it  all,  he  wanted  a  real,  honest  character,  acting  and  thinking 
as  an  ordinary  human  being  would.  He  picked  up  his  pipe  and 
filled  it  slowly,  all  the  while  casting  an  eye  over  the  paper-littered 
desk  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  a  box  of  matches.  Back  on  the  job 
he  forced  his  mind  to  stick  to  the  story,  though  his  body  was 
weary  and  ached  for  sleep.  What  would  he  do  were  he  in  his 
hero's  place. 

Why, — he'd  do  what  he  was  doing  now! — He'd  write  a  short 
story!  The  idea  seemed  preposterous  at  first,  but  slowly  it 
developed  and  he  realized  his  search  was  over. 

Seized  with  the  fever  to  get  his  idea  down  on  paper,  he  grabbed 
a  pencil  and  scribbled  furiously. 


Late  the  next  morning  he  stopped  to  rest.  Before  him  lay 
two  neatly  typed  copies  of  his  manuscript.  His  eyes  fell  on  the 
last  sheet  of  his  copy  and  hungrily  he  read  it  over.  Why  had 
he  killed  his  hero  instead  of  allowing  him  to  live  on, — regain 
health  and  happiness  1 

He  rolled  the  last  sheet  back  into  the  typewriter  to  complete 
the  page  with  "THE  END."  He  typed  it  out  slowly  all  in 
capitals. 

He  realized  then  that  his  hero  had  to  die,  that  the  story  could 
end  in  no  other  way.  In  a  flash  the  thought  of  his  own  fate 
struck  him  and  he  reached  over  to  jerk  the  page  from  the  type- 
writer.   It  was  too  late ;  in  the  act  he  fell  crumpled  over  the  keys. 


THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  SPORT  WRITING 

Robert  G.  Phipps 

Preface 

1  i  I  believe  that  every  newspaper  man  looks  back  on  his  sports- 
reporting  days  as  the  best  of  all.  He  finds  in  that  sphere  a  work 
that  is  play.  The  characters  are  the  raw  material;  the  games 
are  filled  with  direct  action.  It  is  a  world  which  reflects  one'te 
own  gay  youth  without  the  intrusion  of  old  men's  defeatist  mot- 
toes and  old  women's  dismal  taboos.  There  are  friendships 
which  are  life-lasting,  and  familiarities  that  do  not  breed  con- 
tempt. Again,  a  sports-reporter  has  leeway  in  his  writing, — a 
privilege  which  sometimes  makes  for  glib,  sloppy  composition, 
but  more  often  makes  possible  the  best  stories  in  a  paper. ' ' 

— From  "Timber  Line." 

Probably  the  first,  rather  startling  conclusion  which  comes  to 
a  sports-reporter  of  several  years  standing  is  that  "things  are 
as  they  are"  in  the  muscle  world,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a 
cataclysm  will  bring  about  the  slightest  change.  The  sooner 
the  cub  accepts  this  philosophy  and  begins  to  govern  himself 
thereby  the  more  likely  is  he  to  improve  the  main  chance.  The 
time  he  once  spent  in  worrying  over  "things  as  they  are"  can 
now  be  devoted  to  catching  up  on  sleep  or  putting  away  a  first 
class  meal.  Adequate  publicity,  as  he  will  come  to  know,  is  one 
of  the  world's  best  correctives,  and  his  role  in  this  world's  tragi- 
comedy is  well  played  when  he  submits  to  his  readers  full  and 
lucid  reports  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  athletic  cosmos. 

You  will  not  have  to  guess  that  this  thin  little  volume  comes  to 
you  bearing  no  message,  pushing  no  crusade,  making  no  effort  to 
convert  the  unenlightened  writers  of  present-day  newspaper 
staffs,  and  offering  no  quick  cures  for  literary  sciatica.    It  poses 
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no  problems,  presents  no  apologies.  It  does  not  burden  you  with 
an  analysis  of  the  type  of  men  who  have  made  good,  and  who  are 
now  serving  life  sentences  among  the  knee-and-elbow-benders. 
It  is  offered  in  the  belief  that  there  are  still  numerous  youths  in 
the  country  looking  forward  to  reportorial  jobs  in  Albany,  Eau 
Claire,  Alhambra,  Emporia  and  Omaha,  and  that  they  are  gull- 
ible enough  to  make  the  preparation  of  this  handbook  a  profitable 
venture. 

There  has  never  been  a  book  quite  like  this  one,  growing  as  it 
does  out  of  the  conviction  that  no  amount  of  textbook  instruction 
would  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  effect  a  change  in  the  sports 
pages  of  the  day  and  hour.  Those  pages  contain  a  little  of  the 
best  and  a  lot  of  the  worst  English  to  be  found  in  any  section  of 
the  paper.  What  are  you  and  I  going  to  do  about  it?  Would 
anyone  on  the  inside  harken  for  a  moment  to  the  temptation  to 
jolt  the  cliche  hostler,  or  make  him  fretful  and  uneasy  about  his 
associations  with  the  muscle  trust?  Better  far  that  he  go  his 
way  conscious  of  his  own  importance  and  fancying  himself  a  man 
of  some  stature.  Such  unmitigated,  deep-souled  complacency  is 
beautiful  to  behold ;  even  if  this  be  a  topsy-turvy  world,  it  would 
be  nothing  short  of  a  crime  to  rumple  his  front  or  even  flush  his 
egotism  from  his  cerebral  tall  grass. 

In  this  game  there  are  four  essential  factors  to  be  considered 
or,  if  you  will,  a  sports-writer  must  serve  four  masters.  They 
are  the  public,  the  players,  the  promoters  (managers,  coaches, 
alumni  secretaries  and  A.  A.  U.  organizers)  and  the  staff  of  the 
paper  itself.  When  the  young  men  is  loosed  on  what  is,  to  him, 
an  uncharted  sea,  the  above  named  factors  may  be  compared  to 
as  many  chinook  winds  that  blow  him  first  this  way  and  then  that. 
Not  that  one  is  diametrically  opposed  to  another;  each  attacks 
from  his  own  angle,  causing  the  reporter  so  to  veer  in  his  course 
that  he  fetches  up  with  the  query,  "What  is  the  best  alignment ?" 
It  is  all  very  puzzling,  unless  the  new-comer  be  blessed  with  a 
city  room  godfather. 
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As  there  is  little  tolerance  of  one  group  for  the  other,  it  is 
doubly  difficult  for  him  to  reconcile  each  with  the  whole  and 
strike  a  balance,  much  less  carry  off  his  part  with  aplomb  or 
finesse. 

He  will  learn,  perforce,  that  he  knows  next  to  nothing  about  any 
particular  branch  of  athletics,  much  as  he  thought  he  did,  and  said 
so  when  he  applied  for  the  position.  It  was  just  a  remark,  of 
course ;  an  off-hand  statement,  dropped  with  supreme  casualness. 
Well,  hadn't  he  been  following  baseball,  let  us  say,  and  tennis  and 
basketball  since  his  graduation  from  rompers?  Played  them, 
too.  In  short,  while  he  wouldn't  care  to  boast.  .  .  .The  sport 
editor  probably  said  nothing.  He  had  heard  similar  assertions 
from  other  applicants,  some  of  whom  were  given  the  chance  to 
prove  that  they  were  misinformed.  If  he  did  not  take  the  attitude 
of  silent  skepticism,  it  was  merely  to  propose  some  trick  question 
about  baseball  scoring.  Yes,  the  future  scribe  should  have  been 
made  to  pause  at  this  point,  but  then  he  wouldn't  have  been  a 
young  man.  It  dawns  on  him  that  unless  he  had  been  making  work 
out  of  his  play  throughout  boyhood  and  youth  by  a  careful  study 
of  all  the  elements  which  went  into  each  contest,  he  cannot  be 
other  than  a  dub  not  qualified  to  wear  the  expert 's  toga.  Of  this 
his  first  contact  with  player,  coach  or  manager  makes  him  acutely 
aware. 

"So  you,"  the  hard-bitten  veteran  will  ask,  "are  a  sport 
writer?"  This  is  all.  He  does  not  elaborate  in  words.  But  the 
look  says  unmistakably,  "Young  'um,  you  can't  possibly  know 
anything  about  my  specialty." 

The  sports  writer  will  not  become  competent  until  he  acquires 
a  plenary  knowledge  of  technique  and  tradition  with  all  the  local 
variations.  This  he  must  pick  up  in  catch-as-catch-can  fashion, 
and  in  spite  of  a  full  cargo  of  assignments.  In  scurrying  through 
his  daily  leg  exercises  on  his  runs  he  can  give  only  a  small  corner 
of  his  mind,  so  as  to  speak,  to  technique  and  tradition.  Absorbed 
as  he  is  in  a  self-conscious  way  trying  to  do  his  work  profession- 
ally and  to  look  the  part,  he  is  aware  of  a  cold,  uneasy  feeling  that 
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originates  in  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  comes  up  through  the  mar- 
row of  the  bones.  It  is  a  chronic  sensation  begat  of  fear  of  the 
Five  Ws,  the  Opposition  and  the  Deadline. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  tyro  will  be  put  on  a  sport  he  does 
not  particularly  care  for.  A  man  whose  one  ambition  is  to  be  an 
expert  on  boxing  is  detailed  to  be  lookout,  spy  and  setting  hen 
for  a  melange  of  basketball  games  at  social  settlement  centers, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  's  and  grade  school  gymnasiums.  Again,  baseball  may 
be  his  first  and  only  love.  At  the  time  he  joined  the  staff,  how- 
ever, the  paper  had  two  baseball  writers,  both  unreasonably 
young,  healthy  and  without  undue  ambition  to  follow  their  profes- 
sion in  another  city.  There  was  need  for  a  bowling  writer,  so 
tyro  became  a  bowling  writer, —  or  enough  of  one  to  fool  the  boss. 
He  plunged  in  like  a  man  and  learned  all  about  this  tribe  of 
athletes  and  their  humdrum  exertions.  It  didn't  take  long  to 
verify  his  opinion  that  bowlers  are  a  dull  and  uninteresting  clan, 
and  that  not  even  the  call  of  duty  can  make  enthusiasm  sprout 
where  the  soil  is  so  shallow.  He  does  some  quiet  thinking  on  the 
side,  and  eventually  he  catches  himself  wondering  whether  he 
really  likes  any  sport  or  whether  there  is  any  essential  difference 
between  them. 

As  Westbrook  Pegler  pointed  out,  the  young  man  has  been  pre- 
paring himself  to  be  a  columnist,  not  a  drudge.  Would  he  have 
rushed  in  so  eagerly  had  he  known  the  situation  that  awaited 
him?  He  could  have  chosen  law  or  medicine  or  engineering,  but 
down  in  his  heart  he  knew  he  had  the  ability  to  become  a  journal- 
istic topnotcher.  It  is  quite  a  shock  to  discover  that  the  higher 
niches  are  reserved  for  those  who  have  been  through  the  mill,  and 
who  have  survived  the  trial  by  routine.  If  detail  does  not  iron 
out  ambition,  the  young  man  may  be  said  to  have  qualified  for  the 
grand  prize.  He  now  holds  a  ticket  in  a  gigantic  lottery.  If 
fortune  smiles,  if  the  newspaper  prospers,  if,  as  the  vernacular 
has  it,  'God  be  willing  and  the  river  doesn't  rise  too  high,'  he 
will  arrive  when  his  number  can  be  located  in  the  heap. 
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A  good  sport  writer  is  basically  a  good  news  man  with  ability 
to  hold  his  own  against  confreres  of  the  police  station,  court  and 
city  hall  runs.  Eeportorial  skill  is  acquired  by  a  process  re- 
sembling osmosis ;  no  one  will  tell  a  reporter  what  to  do  until 
he  has  done  it  wrongly.  His  most  immediate  concern  is  to  turn 
out  work  that  satisfies  the  boss  as  well  as  the  staff  in  general.  It 
is  not  easy  to  explain  why  the  neophyte  in  sports  should  meet 
the  demands  of  copy  readers,  re-write  men  and  telegraph  editors, 
but  the  fact  is  that  these  men  have  an  important  role  in  forming 
the  consensus  opinion  of  the  youngster.  This  consensus  opinion 
is  usually  not  only  pretty  correct,  but  is  a  fairly  accurate  ba- 
rometer of  the  salary  he  is  getting,  or  will  be  getting  soon.  A 
cub  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  entire  staff  will  find  his  path  much 
smoother  than  will  his  brother  beginner  who  has  been  given  the 
thumbs  down  verdict.  Eegardless  of  mercenary  motives  the 
young  man  will  find  among  the  staff  some  of  his  ablest,  and 
usually  his  most  hospitable  critics.  He  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
their  interest. 

The  office,  as  the  staff  is  usually  referred  to,  demands  news 
stories  with  spark  and  dash  and  rhythm:  with  enough  color  and 
humor  to  lift  them  from  the  mediocrity  to  which  their  subject 
matter  ordinarily  binds  them.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  all  that 
is  demanded  but  this  is  the  impression  left  by  casual  criticism. 
It  is  far  from  easy  to  inject  cleverness  into  straightforward, 
well-handled  coverage;  and  what's  more,  good  reporting  comes 
before  good  writing  in  the  newspaper  game.  Xot  even  a  Hervey 
Allen  could  qualify  for  the  lowliest  post  on  the  sport  staff  if  he 
forgot  to  tell  who  won  the  game,  along  with  the  why  and  the  how. 
The  copy  desk's  comments  are  such  curt  capsules  as  "Xice  story 
today, ' '  dealing  entirely  with  the  quality  of  narrative.  The  ques- 
tion of  sound,  adequate  reporting  is  avoided.  Unwittingly  the 
cub  is  given  a  false  and  pernicious  dictum,  to  wit:  Don't  worry 
so  much  about  what  you  write  as  how  you  write  it. 

Then,  too,  the  copy  desk  may  be  woefully  ignorant  of  the  sport 
itself.     Its  analysis  is  valuable  only  as  the  plebiscite  of  the  in- 
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tellectual  minority  of  readers  not  muscle-minded.  At  any  rate 
it  is  well  to  allow  for  this  fact,  giving  these  men  full  credit  for 
knowing  their  journalistic  language  and  for  having  the  detached 
viewpoint,  but  keeping  in  mind  their  lack  of  passion  for  athletic 
antics.  They  see  no  reason  for  devoting  space  to  hits,  runs  and 
errors,  as  they  have  in  mind  the  two-dead-in-collision  story  which 
was  pared  to  fit  a  half-column  hole.  Yet  hits,  runs  and  errors 
are  the  very  ingredients  out  of  which  a  baseball  contest  is  made. 
Consequently  they  are  relevant.  Reliable  reporting  can  no  more 
ignore  them  than  a  cake  recipe  leave  out  mention  of  the  eggs, 
flour  or  shortening.  A  temptation  to  blink  essential  details  will 
dance  before  every  beginner  in  sports,  because  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing, which  is  dross  in  spite  of  all  its  wit,  is  too  often  condoned. 

What  the  public  wants  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  and  this  pre- 
face does  not  attempt  to  rush  in  with  a  ready-made  explanation 
in  three  hundred  words.  Reader  demand  is  obviously  one  of  the 
objective  standards  to  check  against  here  as  well  as  elseAvhere 
on  the  paper,  though  it  is  possibly  more  immediate  in  its  effects 
in  sports.  Page  one  is  justified  in  carrying  a  dispatch  from 
Washington  about  the  so-called  fifty-nine  cent  dollar.  Though 
few  read  it  and  still  fewer  understand  it,  it  is  nevertheless,  as 
important  to  those  who  do  not  read  it  as  to  those  who  do.  A 
sports  writer  would  never  dream  of  putting  a  scarehead  on  the 
outcome  of  the  New  Zealand  turtle  races  unless  his  readers  had 
a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  both  New  Zealand  and  turtles,  even 
if  the  turtles  in  that  down-under-country  were  racing  for  the 
world's  championship.  The  point  is  that  the  readers  will  get 
what  they  want  or  they  will  begin  to  buy  the  opposition  sheet  to 
find  out,  as  they  say,  "What's  going  on  in  the  world  and  t'  'ell 
with  all  the  turtles  in  New  Zealand."  If  they  prefer  football 
news  to  baseball,  or  more  about  boxing  and  less  about  the  huge, 
shameless  hulks  called  rasslers,  the  smart  sports  editor,  the  one 
who  wants  to  hold  his  job,  will  give  it  to  them  and  aplenty. 

There  are  ways  and  means  whereby  any  journalist  can  test 
reader  interest  in  any  given  happening.     Sport  writers  should 
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have  an  easier  time  of  it  than  the  news  men.  There  are  the  crowds, 
the  telephone  calls  of  "Who  won  the  game?"  and  the  remarks 
made  in  the  grandstand  and  on  the  street  corners.  Poor  indeed 
is  the  sport  writer  without  scores  of  acquaintenances  who,  by 
their  attitudes,  mirror  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  others.  It  is  a  truism  that  the  reader  wants  to  see 
his  own  beliefs  reflected  in  print,  and  on  finding  an  intelligencer 
who  does  so  expound,  will  hail  him  as  a  sage.  Verily,  a  smart 
man  is  one  who  agrees  with  you.  I  would  like  to  stretch  this 
canon  a  bit  further.  I  submit  that  the  fan's  reaction  can  be,  and 
often  is,  more  important  and  more  nearly  correct  than  that  of  a 
sport  writer.  For  he,  humble  day  laborer  that  he  is,  the  man 
who  bought  your  by-lined  opinion  for  three  cents  this  morning, 
paid  to  see  yesterday's  game.  He  will  pay  today  and  tomorrow 
and  the  day  after  tomorrow,  if  he  was  satisfied  with  the  show,  all 
delicate  scorn  and  rough  hewn  newspaper  abuse  to  the  contrary. 
What 's  more,  the  newspaper  man  did  not  pay  to  watch  the  con- 
test, and  whether  he  liked  that  one  or  not,  he  will  be  back  to  see 
the  next  one  on  another  pass. 

There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the  sport  page  public  has 
been  overdosed  with  cleverness  in  the  last  few  years.  Whatever 
the  cause  of  this  great  flood  of  personal  brilliance  and  whatever 
its  aim,  it  has  produced  a  fact  famine.  The  reading  public  has 
been  left  in  a  malnutritious  state.  This  is  far  from  propitious. 
Another  phenomenon  has  been  on  influx  of  smarties  into  the  press 
coops,  most  of  whom  are  not  qualified  and  will  not  survive.  The 
author  takes  the  view  that  a  subscriber  still  wants  the  salient 
points  of  the  event  first,  and  the  reporter's  opinion  last,  if  at  all. 
Unless  the  reader  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  scrivener's 
faculties,  he  will  winnow  the  news  matter  from  the  editorial 
statements,  laying  aside  the  latter  with  the  remark:  "Well, 
that 's  what  he  thinks  about  it. ' '  We  can  say  then  that  the  pub- 
lic would  have  the  reporter  ride  with  its  favorites  and  endorse 
its  prejudices  and  be  all  things  to  all  men,  never  forgetting  to 
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jump  over  the  candle  stick  quickly.  The  public  is  right,  of  course. 
i '  The  public  be  damned. ' ' 

The  influence  of  the  promoter  is  no  more  of  an  enigma  to  you, 
casual  reader  of  this  preface,  than  it  is  to  sport  writers.  It  is 
there  because  it  is  there.  We  are  all  agreed  that  a  promoter 
should  be  no  more  than  the  Lazarus  at  the  free  space  banquet, 
grateful  for  the  crumbs  which  may  fall  his  way,  but  the  truth  is 
rather  the  other  way  round.  Too  often  it  is  the  reporter  who  is 
begging  passes  and  small  favors  pledging  his  paper  to  picture 
displays  and  print  laudatory  stories  just  to  demonstrate  how  a 
good  fellow  will  act.  Like  the  politician  the  promoter  has  crashed 
the  gates  into  the  inner  sanctum  when  no  one  was  on  guard.  Now 
he  is  unruly,  even  domineering.  The  young  sport  writer  will 
find  he  must  get  on  to  this  bird ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments or  detect  the  Machiavellian  wiles  of  a  crafty  old 
head.  He  will  also  learn  that  the  truth  takes  many  a  nine-count 
in  athletic  promotion. 

From  the  promoter  comes  a  stentorian  demand  for  ballyhoo, 
and  he  will  usually  go  to  any  lengths  to  get  it.  He  will  broadcast 
that  the  sport  writer  is  one  of  God's  chosen  people, — in  advance 
of  the  event,  of  course, — but  the  day  after,  the  journalist  has 
slipped  back  into  the  status  of  a  hanger  on,  and  the  promoter 
may  forget  to  nod  when  he  meets  him  on  the  street.  What  is 
written  as  a  post-mortem  of  the  contest  is  not  important,  as  the 
impresario  views  it,  except  as  it  affects  the  show  on  the  following 
night.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  wit  and  satire,  providing 
someone  else  is  the  butt  of  it ;  in  point  of  fact,  many  producers 
encourage  their  use  on  the  performers,  believing  that  thus  it  will 
be  easier  to  whip  them  into  line.  The  entrepeneur  has  many  a 
wile  inside  his  hat  hand.  His  blue  ribbon  stunt  is  to  worm  his 
way  into  the  confidence  of  the  sport  editor,  and  this  point  achiev- 
ed, it  is  an  easy  matter  to  salt  the  news  stories. 

The  player  in  the  game  has  been  left  for  the  last  and  designedly. 
He  is  the  prize  plum,  the  eye  opener,  the  piece  de  resistance.  No 
one  can  anticipate  his  actions,  desires,  requests  or  antipathies 
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because  no  one,  as  yet,  has  been  able  to  forecast  the  infinite  vari- 
ety of  children  who  will  become  physically  potent.  Yes,  I  mean 
children.  I  cite  you  Shoeless  Joe  Jackson,  unable  to  read  or 
write,  but  born  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  natural  hitters  in  base- 
ball ;  a  guard  on  a  national  championship  football  team,  as  naive 
as  a  five-year-old  away  from  the  gridiron ;  the  hordes  of  minor 
league  athletes  with  more  native  talent  than  Ty  Cobb  or  Christy 
Mathewson,  who,  because  of  unchartable  mental  quirks,  refuse 
to  advance ;  the  pugilists,  sowing  their  quick  profits  in  the  whirl- 
winds of  pleasure,  and  unable  to  understand  why  it  doesn't  rain 
dollars  forever.  Yes,  and  the  muscular  greats  of  every  activity 
who  are  forever  being  befuddled  and  cozened  by  the  shyster 
managers  and  the  chiselers  from  the  marriage  mart. 

Some  news  comes  from  the  promoters,  but  a  great  deal  more 
is  available  from  the  performers.  When  the  latter  are  properly 
strained  and  checked  against  past  performances  and  the  nar- 
rator's record  for  veracity,  it  is  much  better  news,  as  it  has  the 
virtue  of  sincerity.  Athletes  are  often  megalomanical,  it  is 
true,  but  they  are  forth-right  also,  and  in  their  utterances  you 
will  find  a  ring  of  veracity  not  present  in  promotional  drool. 
As  this  state  of  affairs  calls  for  more  wordage  than  the  events 
warrant  under  a  strict  news  measurement,  one  is  obliged  to  keep 
a  civil  ribbon  in  the  typewriter.  Sports  reviewing  differs  from 
dramatic  criticism  in  one  particular.  There  will  be  dull  days 
ahead  when  the  paper  needs  interviews  and  features  which  can 
be  obtained  only  from  the  athlete.  Free  as  he  may  be  in  most 
respects  and  unworried  by  the  spectre  of  libel,  the  reporter  should 
use  some  restraint,  and  he  will  find  it  to  his  own  interests  to 
remain  on  speaking  terms  with  his  muscular  clientele. 

That  much-bandied  statement,  "He  thinks  the  world  is  his 
oyster,' '  was  doubtless  first  tailored  to  fit  an  athlete.  The  sur- 
prise is  that  the  genus  has  adopted  it  in  all  seriousness,  even 
making  it  a  credo.  You  may  laugh  if  you  like,  but  the  athlete 
will  affirm  repeatedly  that  since  he  has  used  hours  and  weeks 
and  years  to  become  as  good  as  he  is,  the  public  is  fortunate  to 
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be  able  to  see  him  at  a  nominal  charge.  He  expects  and  demands 
that  the  press  stand  by  to  aid  him  in  opening  the  huge  mollusk, 
and  he  has  very  definite  ideas  about  the  part  the  daily  paper 
should  play  in  his  universe.  His  fire  demand  is  sober  and  respect- 
ful treatment,  though  he  may  admit  in  private  that  he  is  swind- 
ling the  customers.  That,  however,  does  not  alter  fundamental 
facts. 

"Buddy,"  he  will  tell  the  sport  writer  with  beautiful  naivete, 
"if  I  didn't  play  ball  you  wouldn't  have  a  job."  John  Q.  Star 
makes  it  clear  in  this  one  grand  summing  up  that  the  news  writer 
should  be  as  vitally  interested  in  his  physical  performance  as 
he  is.  Unless  the  scribe  has  this  interest,  based  on  a  ground 
work  of  technical  knowledge,  he  will  get  little  consideration 
from  the  great  man. 

John  Q.  prefers  above  all  the  account  which  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  deadly  dull  recital,  loaded  with  factual  detail.  John  Q. 
understands  it  and  can  see  no  reason  why  the  public  shouldn't 
like  it,  too.  If  there  must  be  any  mention  of  mistakes,  it  should 
be  done  with  a  light  and  indulgent  touch,  glossing  them  over  and 
making  homely  virtues  out  of  them.  The  public  should  feel, 
thinks  John,  as  he  does  that  all  feats  physical  are  as  child's  play 
to  him,  even  though  at  times  he  may  grow  absent  minded  and 
overlook  the  actual  performance.  "You  guys  knock  all  the  time," 
he  will  tell  scribes.  "Why  can'tcha  boost  the  game?  You're 
making  a  living  off'n  it,  ain'tcha?" 

Should  the  reporter  feel  a  burst  of  rhetoric  coming  on,  let 
him  glorify  the  victor.  Thus,  as  John  has  reasoned  it  out,  even 
the  athlete  on  the  short  end  will  come  in  for  creditable,  albeit 
indirect  mention.  This  is  a  nifty  way  of  allowing  the  reader  to 
infer  that  only  a  super-human  effort  carried  the  day.  Further- 
more, he  who  lost  wasn't  feeling  super-human  just  at  the  proper 
moment,  or  without  doubt  the  game  would  have  ended  in  a  tie. 

The  situation  is  not  so  drear  as  might  be  surmised.  I  will 
be  accused  of  painting  the  scene  black  as  a  warning  to  the  faint- 
hearted.   The  accusation  contains  more  truth  than  error.    There 
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are  set  rules  of  conduct,  which,  when  followed,  foster  agreeable 
contacts  with  the  athletes ;  and  our  leading  scriveners,  with  few 
exceptions,  live  a  pleasant  life  and  go  for  months  on  end  without 
nightmares  of  ball-bat  assaults.  I  have  indicated  a  few  of  the 
rules.  Another  caution,  and  it  should  be  stated  specifically :  no 
performer  will  allow  the  declaration  that  he  is  merely  a  public 
entertainer.  He  doesn't  consider  himself  subject  to  theatrical 
criticism.  Neither  does  he  understand  why  his  wage  should  be 
governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  He  is  so  good, 
and  all  athletes  who  have  reached  that  stage  of  perfection  are 
worth  so  much,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

But  he  will  accept  rebukes  in  print.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
higher  class  exhibitor.  Fortunately,  he  is  in  the  majority.  He 
demands  that  three  qualifications  be  met  before  he  swallow  the 
correction  with  good  grace :  first,  that  the  narration  be  accurate 
in  all  particulars;  secondly,  that  the  action  criticised  affected 
the  outcome  of  the  game;  and  thirdly,  that  the  rebuker  be  a 
competent  judge.  The  first  condition  may  seem  superfluous  to 
many,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  some  contests  there 
is  only  a  hair  line  distinction  between  the  one  at  fault  and  his 
mate,  who  is  impeccable.  In  passing,  it  might  be  remarked  that 
this  proviso  is  most  often  violated  by  the  cub  who  learns,  on  the 
morning  after,  that  nothing  is  so  abashing  as  to  discover  that 
the  premises  of  a  reprimand  were  faulty.  Unskilled  eyes  con- 
fuse one,  and  since  beginners  in  any  line  are  rarely  competent, 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  them  to  use  caution  for  the  first  few 
seasons  If  it  becomes  imperative  to  rid  the  system  of  reproof, 
vocal  delivery  is  always  available.  A  writer  of  some  experience 
and  ability,  given  that  he  follows  this  outline,  given  a  bright 
day,  given  an  athlete  without  paranoia,  will  live  to  see  the  time 
when  he  can  shake  hands  again  with  the  castigated  one.  While 
I  seldom  campaign  on  the  athlete's  side,  it  has  always  been  a 
personal  conviction  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  three  above-named 
conditions  is  important  to  the  newspaper's  welfare. 
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If  this  preface  has  provoked  you  to  sampling  the  book,  well 
and  good,  for  it  has  served  its  purpose.  The  volume  follows  the 
broad  lines  herein  indicated,  adding  a  few  notes  about  short  cuts, 
dodges  and  other  devices  which  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the 
actual  pursuit  of  sports  news.  Perhaps  none  of  them  will  be 
deemed  as  pretty  as  most  of  the  classroom  instruction.  Some 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  met  have  been  mentioned  and,  if  you 
pursue  the  subject  further,  you  will  find  a  recital  of  ruses  which 
have  been  used  in  the  past  to  overcome  unpleasantness  on  the 
part  of  man  and  matter.  The  author  does  not  eschew  the  hard- 
boiled  practicality  which  must  be  a  part  of  every  good  sport 
writer's  equipment,  but  in  his  book,  he  hopes,  he  has  presented 
the  rare  mixture  of  correct  doctrine  and  effective  practice.  If 
you  find  it  engrossing  or  amusing,  so  much  the  better.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  too  rough  on  your  own  pet  notions, 
which  is  to  say,  I  hope  you  find  in  it,  at  least  that  for  which  you 
were  looking.  I  hope  you  find — in  short,  good  sir,  I  hope  you 
find  the  book. 


PARADISE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

Edwakd  Kuncel 

April,  a  glorious  month,  is  nowhere  more  luxuriantly  beauti- 
ful than  in  southeastern  Nebraska.  To  see  it  as  I  do,  you  take 
your  stand  towards  evening  on  a  promontory  just  south  of 
Nebraska  City  and  let  your  eye  wander  over  the  panorama 
spread  out  before  you.  Here  is  a  spectacle  which  can  scarcely 
be  duplicated  in  the  central  west.  To  the  east  are  the  bluffs 
along  the  river  and  the  gentle  slopes  of  Iowa's  fertile  fields.  In 
the  distance  the  horizon  is  an  endless  series  of  hills,  while  at 
your  feet  the  turbulent  Missouri  swirls  like  a  monster  writhing 
in  the  grip  of  one  who  seeks  to  pin  it  down.  The  view  to  the 
east  is  impressive,  but  it  pales  as  you  face  the  golden  sunset 
that  streams  across  vast  variegated  fields  and  orchards.  West- 
ward as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  the  plains  stretch  in  gentle 
undulations.  Trees,  trees,  trees,  all  testify  to  the  powers  of 
nature,  but  paradoxically  enough  all  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  picture  was  brought  to  the  scene  by  the  advent  of  the  white 
man. 

The  view  is  majestic,  even  inspiring;  seventy  years  ago  the 
scene  was  one  of  utter  desolation.  The  river  rolled  and  foamed 
as  it  does  today,  and  in  the  late  spring  it  inundated  the  lowlands 
as  regularly  as  the  season  arrived.  Then,  too,  the  bluffs  stretched 
away  to  a  distant  horizon  on  the  east,  while  the  gracefully  un- 
dulating plains  billowed  westward  covered  only  with  endless 
miles  of  buffalo  grass.  Trees  were  few,  scrubby,  and  along  the 
watercourses.  Such  a  country  could  attract  only  the  venture- 
some ;  only  the  hardiest  could  stand  the  test  which  nature  exacted 
of  pioneers. 

In  1855  Julius  Sterling  Morton  took  up  the  challenge  and 
began  a  struggle  which  ended  in  complete  and  masterful  victory. 
Nature's  ways  were  modified,  and  from  the  unpromising  soil 
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came  an  abundance  for  all  the  needs  of  man.  The  task  was  a 
severe  one,  even  arduous,  but  this  man  had  the  courage  to  hope, 
to  dream,  and  to  dare.  Morton's  friends  counselled  well,  but 
this  impetuous  youth  of  twenty-three  years,  a  graduate  of  Union 
College,  heeded  not  the  assurances  of  disaster.  He  came  to 
Nebraska  City  in  1855  and  began  a  transformation  of  the  wilder- 
ness which  made  the  name  of  J.  Sterling  Morton  stand  for  the 
progressive  man  of  his  state. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  Morton  found  Nebraska  City  a  raw 
frontier  settlement  with  little  to  recommend  it  to  a  cultured 
man  of  the  east.  The  river  was  the  only  artery  of  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world,  and  in  late  spring  the  turbid  Missouri 
fed  by  the  thaws  in  the  Eockies  rose  like  a  giant  gone  beserk 
and  destroyed  the  crops  of  the  lowland  farmers.  For  the  rest 
of  the  year  the  stream  scarcely  trickled  through  a  channel  filled 
with  shifting  sand  bars  that  defied  the  efforts  of  all  save  skilled 
boatmen.  Once  caught  on  the  bars  a  boat  to  be  floated  clear 
had  to  be  pushed  and  pulled  by  all  the  devices  known  to  river 
navigation.  As  a  river  the  Missouri  was  a  jest,  but  it  was  the 
chief  means  of  communication.  The  pioneers  realized  the  situa- 
tion, but  like  their  progeny  there  was  little  they  could  do  about 
it. 

Spring  held  mingled  delights  and  fears  for  the  new  settlers. 
Torrential  rains  made  travel  all  but  impossible  and  swelled  the 
river  until  it  swept  away  the  possessions  of  the  groups  of  cabins 
huddled  on  its  shores.  Despite  this  terror,  the  sun  usually  re- 
vived the  spirits  of  the  men  and  warmed  their  hearts.  Spring 
meant  planting  time,  and  with  green  growing  things  men's  cour- 
age began  to  awaken  anew.  The  sun  that  had  warmed  the  ground 
in  spring  became  during  July  and  August  a  blazing  ball  of  fire 
which  baked  the  earth  and  burnt  the  crops  which  had  been  so 
painstakingly  planted  only  a  few  months  previously.  Droughts 
of  interminable  duration  added  to  the  misery  inflicted  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Insects  in  clouds  flew  or  crawled  over  the  fields 
devastating  the  handiwork  of  the  pioneers. 
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Autumn  in  all  its  glory  brought  gloom  if  the  season  had  been 
poor,  or  joy  if  the  crops  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  elements 
and  insects.  In  due  season  the  bitter  biting  winter  swept  down 
from  the  northwest  on  the  wings  of  the  blizzard.  Snow  and 
poor  roads  made  travel  impossible;  the  river  froze,  and  the 
towns  were  completely  cut  off  from  the  outside  world.  Then, 
too,  there  was  always  a  dire  foe  lurking  in  the  shadows.  Indians 
seemed  to  go  on  the  war  path  as  the  spirit  moved  them.  While 
they  did  not  always  kill,  they  stole  horses,  cattle,  and  ravaged 
the  farms.    They  were  never  quite  content. 

Morton  possessed  that  rare  combination  of  sagacity  and  cour- 
age which  made  him  the  friend  of  all  the  settlers.  For  some 
years  he  edited  the  Nebraska  City  News,  still  published  under 
the  name  of  the  News  Press,  promulgating  the  one  idea  which 
led  to  the  transformation  of  the  wilderness.  Morton  understood 
conditions.  He  held  that  agriculture  in  this  section  could  flourish 
only  on  condition  of  extensive  tree  planting.  Week  after  week 
he  urged  his  fellow  citizens  to  plant  trees.  Not  content  with 
making  suggestions  Morton  planted  countless  trees  around  his 
own  log  cabin  and  soon  had  an  oasis  in  that  treeless  wilderness. 
Trees  could  and  did  grow  in  profusion  at  the  instance  of  this 
farmer-editor,  for  he  knew  practical  arboriculture  and  had 
notions  for  a  great  and  thriving  state. 

With  his  activities  as  editor  Morton  coupled  a  political  career 
which  led  to  his  selection  as  a  member  of  the  territorial  legis- 
lature. At  the  death  of  the  territorial  governor  a  few  years 
after  Morton 's  arrival,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  acting  governor. 
In  this  capacity  he  pushed  his  idea  into  actual  practice  with  the 
result  that  the  plains  began  to  show  signs  of  development.  Trees 
comparatively  few  and  small  but  with  promise  of  a  great  future 
were  springing  up  in  all  parts  of  the  new  territory. 

The  Civil  war  interrupted  the  development  of  the  new  terri- 
tory. Four  years  of  strife  tore  at  the  heart  of  the  frontier 
community,  and  though  it  did  not  have  to  provide  troops  in 
numbers  to  fight  for  either  side,  internal  strife  split  the  section 
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at  intervals.  Missouri  was  only  a  few  miles  down  the  river,  and 
slaves  from  Missouri  found  refuge  and  protection  from  their 
masters.  Sympathy  undoubtedly  was  with  the  North,  as  most  of 
the  settlers  had  came  from  the  east,  but  Missouri  had  been  too 
busy  trying  to  create  a  slave  state  in  Kansas  to  worry  much  about 
the  northern  territory.  True,  various  compromises  had  kept 
slavery  as  such  from  entering  Nebraska,  still  slaves  were  bought 
and  sold  in  the  new  territory. 

With  peace  came  a  great  influx  of  new  settlers  and  the  frontier 
moved  westward.  Homesteads  by  the  hundreds  were  opened 
up  and  the  territory  in  time  was  ready  for  statehood.  Two  years 
after  the  final  gun  had  sounded  in  the  war  between  the  states, 
Nebraska  entered  the  Union  with  the  capitol  at  Lincoln.  As  the 
Union  Pacific  opened  its  road  to  the  west  the  river  lost  its  im- 
portance and  the  trend  pointed  to  a  flourishing  community  and 
state.  Morton  meantime  a  half  a  century  ahead  of  his  age  still 
insisted  on  trees  as  a  requisite  for  stable  farming  communities. 

In  1872  Nebraska  inaugurated  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day. 
The  new  state  through  the  heroic  insistence  of  one  of  its  most 
able  citizens  was  leading  the  way  in  a  national  movement  for 
tree  planting.  From  a  humble  beginning  in  a  frontier  wilderness 
the  idea  has  spread  until  today  nearly  every  state  recognizes 
and  observes  Arbor  Day.  The  date,  however,  cannot  be  uniform 
because  climatic  conditions  in  various  states  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fixed  day  for  the  observance  of  the  rite. 

Morton's  life  work  was  now  almost  complete.  When  President 
Cleveland  assumed  office  in  1893,  he  looked  for  a  capable  man  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  On  the 
shoulders  of  Nebraska's  own  J.  Sterling  Morton  fell  the  task  of 
guiding  the  destinies  and  developing  the  policies  of  the  depart- 
ment. As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Secretary  Morton  further 
advanced  his  engrossing  idea.  At  the  end  of  his  term  Morton 
retired  from  active  political  life.  He  had  done  his  task  well,  for 
he  had  launched  the  idea  of  Arbor  Day.  Thirty  years  after  his 
death  the  national  government  has  taken  up  anew  the  task  of 
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reforestation  through  the  Civil  Conservation  Corps,  as  it  realizes 
the  importance  of  trees  in  the  scheme  of  rehabilitation.  The 
government  may  have  been  slow  in  developing  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Morton,  but  his  state  was  equally  at  fault  in  allowing  more  than 
twenty  years  to  elapse  before  it  made  his  home,  Arbor  Lodge, 
into  a  state  park.  Today  this  great  mansion  with  the  log  cabin 
of  1855  as  its  nucleus  is  recognized  as  one  of  Nebraska's  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  landmarks  that  commenmorate  the 
deeds  of  the  men  who  had  both  vision  and  courage. 

The  stately  mansion  of  gray  brick  known  as  Arbor  Lodge 
stands  in  an  enclosure  of  superb  trees.  Behind  the  house  are  the 
stables  with  its  carriages  and  coaches  bearing  testimony  to  the 
advance  of  the  times.  Beyond  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  are 
beautiful  orchards.  Their  rich  fruits  attest  the  fact  not  only  that 
trees  can  grow  in  Nebraska,  but  that  the  carloads  of  apples, 
peaches  and  cherries  are  a  prime  source  of  revenue  to  those  who 
scarcely  realize  the  debt  they  owe  to  the  founder  of  Arbor  Day. 

Inside  the  mansion  are  indications  of  the  cultural  life  of  this 
pioneer  family.  Some  paintings  and  the  interior  decorations 
by  Mrs.  Morton  give  evidence  of  talent.  One  item  that  catches 
the  attention  of  the  visitor  is  a  piano  smaller  than  those  of  our 
day.  The  rooms  are  exactly  as  the  Morton  family  left  them, 
and  one  is  impressed  by  the  simple  beauty  of  the  home.  Visitors 
by  the  thousands  yearly  frequent  this  shrine  of  a  man  with  an 
ideal. 

Nebraska  City  far  from  growing  into  a  metropolis  wears  an 
air  of  small  town  complacency.  The  river  still  cuts  pitilessly 
at  the  banks  and  the  fishermen  still  sit  around  discussing  the  old 
days  when  transients  were  not  permitted  to  enter  Arbor  Lodge. 
Old  Gray  Beard  shakes  his  head  as  he  invariably  ends  his  story, 
"That  man  Morton  was  a  fool,  but  he  made  a  paradise  of  a 
wilderness. ' ' 
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The  Flowers 

I  have  never  seen  a  flower, 
But  I  know  just  how  it  looks; 
It  is  bright  with  pretty  petals 
Like  you  read  about  in  books. 

I  have  felt  its  silky  softness, 
Like  a  child's  skin,  soft  and  pure, 
And  the  fragrance  of  its  blossom 
Seems  to  be  a  God-sent  lure. 

Delicately  pink  it  is, 
The  flower  I  have  in  mind, 
For  you  see  I  must  imagine  it; 
I  hate  it  that  I'm  blind. 

I'd  love  to  see  the  flowers, 
But  I  never  will,  I  suppose. 
I'd  love  to  stand  among  them 
And  for  a  picture  pose. 

But  God,  it  seems,  has  willed  it 
That  I  shall  never  see; 
So  when  you  see  some  flowers 
Admire  them,  please, — for  me. 

JACK  DOYLE 


THE  "AUTHOR'S  AUTHOR" 
An  Appreciation  of  Henry  Handel  Richardson 

Thomas  Edward  Kane 

Deluged  as  lie  is  on  every  side  by  a  flood  of  highly  blurbed 
novels,  some  of  which  are  merely  entertaining  or  superficially 
clever,  the  inveterate  reader  of  modern  fiction  finds  himself  won- 
dering what  will  be  the  fate  of  most  of  them.  When  the  ' '  tumult 
and  the  shouting  dies/'  as  it  invariably  does,  and  the  book  comes 
up  before  the  judicial  eye  of  time,  which  of  our  contemporaries 
will  receive  a  verdict  from  posterity  commensurate  with  the 
praise  that  greeted  the  author 's  efforts  when  he  placed  his  offer- 
ing before  the  public!  It  is  well  so  to  question;  and  yet,  some- 
where in  the  maze  of  confused,  top-heavy  and  unthinking  en- 
thusiasm, there  must  be  some  trustworthy  critic  who  can  point 
and  with  valid  reasons  to  the  authors  whose  work  deserves  recog- 
nition. Oftener  than  we  suspect  or  dare  admit  the  decision  will 
rest  on  our  own  personal  opinion.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
counsel  of  others  may  lead  us  to  eschew  the  non-pertinent  and 
unsubstantial,  and  a  bit  of  sage  advice  may  direct  our  attention 
to  some  of  the  more  certain,  if  not  more  widely  known  classics 
of  our  day. 

Critics  have  placed  before  us  now  and  then  eulogies  of  one 
group  of  novels  so  outstanding  in  concept  and  excellent  in  execu- 
tion, by  an  author  so  artistic  and  completely  sincere,  that,  once 
we  have  read  and  reasoned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  place 
in  the  literature  of  the  world.  Such  are  the  books  of  Henry 
Handel  Richardson,  "The  Author's  Author.' '  As  even  those 
ardent  admirers  do  not  claim  that  the  author's  name  is  univers- 
ally familiar,  many  ask  at  once  who  Henry  Handel  Richardson 
is.  Though  we  are  not  primarily  concerned  about  the  life  of  the 
author,  some  details  are  prerequisite  not  only  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  but  that  we  may  in  some  way  understand  why 
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the  locale  of  her  stories  is  what  it  is,  and  why  the  musical  nuances, 
to  mention  the  particular,  are  as  authentic  as  her  descriptions. 

Henry  Handel  Richardson  is  in  reality,  Henrietta  Richardson. 
She  was  born  and  lived  for  some  years  in  Australia,  later  studied 
music  at  the  famous  old  Conservatory  in  Leipzig  and  now  lives  in 
London  where  her  husband  is  a  Professor.  Her  narratives  were 
undertaken  with  serious  purpose,  for  she  planned  her  material 
carefully  and  studied  the  scenes  of  action  so  that  every  detail  of 
setting  might  be  accurate.  Hence  the  "true,  rich  description" 
characteristic  of  her  work.  Her  visits  to  Australia,  the  scene  of 
the  greater  part  of  her  splendid  trilogy,  were  for  the  purpose  of 
refreshing  her  memories  of  that  great  and  progressive  country 
by  studying  at  first  hand  the  animating  spirit  of  the  earlier  im- 
migrants. 

No  details  could  be  better  calculated  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  Richardson  novels  than  those  which  relate  the  facts  of  their 
genesis.  Let  us  see  how  they  were  received  and  then  summarize 
their  content,  not  with  the  idea  of  a  complete  review  of  plot  and 
circumstances,  but  that  we  may  form  some  idea,  however  inade- 
quate, of  the  scope  of  the  action. 

In  1908  the  first  story,  "Maurice  Guest' '  was  given  to  the 
public.  It  received  excellent  reviews,  but  the  sales  were  meagre 
and  it  was  forgotten  until  Masefield,  Walpole,  Van  Vechten  and 
Neuman,  through  their  admiration  of  it,  brought  it  back  to  notice. 
The  reader  can  readily  accept  the  viewpoint  of  a  reviewer  who 
insisted  that  the  musician,  Maurice  Guest  whose  love  for  Louise 
Dufrayer,  caused  him  to  fail  in  his  studies  at  Leipsiz  is  a  more 
likeable  character  than  the  bitter,  hypersensitive  Doctor  of  the 
trilogy  that  follows.  An  interesting  theme  is  the  nucleus  of  a 
moving  story,  the  locale  of  which  is  the  great  German  musical 
center,  and  the  characters,  for  the  most  part,  the  students  of  the 
Royal  Conservatory.  There  is  an  unspeakable,  desperate  sad- 
ness about  it  all,  and  one  feels  that  Guest  is  losing  something 
very  sweet  and  fine.    As  the  critics  have  noted  its  tragedy  is 
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"unchanging  and  links  perfectly  with  the  bitterness  and  irony 
of  failure"  so  stressed  by  the  "Ultima  Thule." 

The  trilogy,  "Australia  Felix,"  "The  Way  Home,"  and  "Ul- 
tima Thule"  were  the  outcome  of  Henrietta  Richardson's  in- 
spiration to  write  about  the  Ballaret  gold  rush  in  Australia 
during  the  eighteen-fifties.  Through  the  years  1912  to  1930,  with 
intervals  in  1917  and  1925  for  the  publication  of  the  first  two 
volumes,  the  work  grew  slowly  until  it  covered  thirty  years  of 
the  life  of  Richard  Mahoney,  an  Irish  doctor,  restless,  "tortured 
and  hypersensitive,"  a  neurotic  unable  to  find  peace  in  the  en- 
vironment of  Australia.  The  only  thing  he  ever  loved  about  that 
continent  with  its  dusty  roads  burning  under  the  December  sun 
and  its  huge  expanses  of  treeless  prairie,  was  the  sea  that  storm- 
ily  washed  its  shores.  The  first  books  trace  his  rise  to  an  estab- 
lished practice  in  Melbourne  where  he  reveals  the  keeness  and 
intelligence  inherent  in  him,  his  ' l  rainbow  chasing, ' '  his  return  to 
England  and  his  failure  there  due  to  his  suspicions  and  unsettled 
emotions.  Then  he  is  shown  as  the  fortunate  investor ;  he  returns 
to  Australia  and  settles  in  his  lovely  mansion  at  Ultima  Thule. 

It  was  not  until  the  publication  of  "Ultima  Thule,"  the  last  of 
the  trilogy,  that  the  author  came  into  her  own.    It  is  the  finale 
in  the  tragedy  of  Mahoney,  tracing  his  attempts  to  reenter  prac- 
tice after  the  loss  of  his  fortune.     His  harrowing  decline  into 
poverty  and  ultimate  insanity  is  portrayed  with  steady  exactitude 
and  insight.    Withal,  it  is  intensely  sympathetic  in  its  pathos 
and  as  one  writer  has  remarked,  we  feel  the  tragedy  as  if  it  hap- 
pened to  one  near  and  dear  to  us.    All  are  agreed  that  the  theme 
carries  out  its  every  possibility.     The  harrassed  figure  of  Ma- 
honey dominates  the  field;  underlying  his  weakness  one  can  see 
the  "high  nobility  and  great  latent  powers  inherent  in  him." 
It  is  a  saga  of  failure  and  of  suffering,  as  we  have  been  so  often 
reminded,  and  yet  I  feel  that  it  idealizes  love  and  virtue  through 
Mary  the  wife  of  the  Doctor.    The  triology  is  woven  into  one 
stirring,  well  connected  narrative.    Let  us  repeat  the  crowning 
tribute,  "The  theme  is  realized  in  its  every  possibility!"    The 
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difficulties  that  must  have  presented  themselves  are  as  obvious 
as  they  are  numerous,  and  yet  they  are  met  successfully.  What 
of  the  mechanics,  if  we  may  call  them  such!  Due  to  the  scope 
of  the  work  we  might  expect  some  quite  excusable  faltering  and 
uncertainty,  but  here  we  have  an  earnest  worker  and  careful 
craftsman  as  well  as  an  imaginative  genius. 

Apart  from  a  reader's  analysis  which  may  carry  weight  only 
with  himself,  it  may  be  well  to  direct  attention  to  the  verdicts 
that  have  been  rendered  in  the  case  of  the  triology,  as  they  may 
buttress  our  eulogy  of  the  skill  of  the  author.  It  is  noteworthy 
as  well  as  extremely  significant  that  in  the  most  representative 
of  the  reviews,  the  critics  are  at  once  uniform  and  unanimous  in 
their  praise.  They  call  attention  to  the  ' '  true  and  rich  descrip- 
tion of  unforgettable  pictures  of  new  places  in  which  a  whole  new 
world  moves.'  Surely  no  one  has  ever  read  "Ultima  Thule" 
without  seeing  the  dryness  and  dust,  as  well  as  the  desperately 
depressing  neighborhood  into  which  the  characters  are  sent ;  no 
one  can  obliterate  the  picture  of  the  embarrassment  and  shame 
of  Mahoney's  family,  nor  can  they  forget  the  great  stretches  of 
prairie  near  the  sounding  sea  where  he  himself  at  last  found 
' '  Ultima  Thule. ' '  "  This  is  in  an  unchangeable  style  by  an  author 
ripe  in  knowledge  of  human  beings  and  sure  in  the  presentation 
of  that  knowledge,  realizing  every  possibility  of  the  astounding 
central  character. ' '  Truthfully  they  speak,  for  she  herself  writes 
"in  the  passionate  and  restrained  manner  which  is  in  the  best 
tradition  of  great  literature.  The  way  of  telling  the  story  is 
undated  and  not  dependent  upon  a  superficiality  of  psychology. 
It  is  pure  art  with  wisdom  and  truth,  integrity,  and  sincere,  calm 
vision.  It  takes  its  place  as  a  classic  among  the  handful  of 
masterpieces  we  have." 

The  style  though  satisfying  may  not  be  as  clever  as  that  of 

some  of  our  modern  authors,  but  it  will  be  as  fresh  tomorrow  as 

it  is  today,  and  as  sincere  as  it  was  in  1908.    Eestraint  saves 

"Maurice  Guest"  from  ruin  certainly,  and  yet  it  gives  the  story 

a  fire  that  makes  it  unforgettable.    We  live  with  the  characters, 
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feel  with  them,  realize  the  truth  of  the  principles  set  forth.  All 
this  we  readily  see  could  have  happened,  and  when  we  pause  for 
a  moment,  we  see  that  it  did  happen,  for,  as  Eichardson  has  shown 
it  to  us,  it  is  inevitable.  "It  is  a  vastly  satisfying  emotional  ex- 
perience," says  one  enthusiast.  We  agree  with  him  after  enjoy- 
ing the  whole  story,  for  it  sweeps  us  along  toward  the  culmination 
and  leaves  an  impression  that  clings  to  us  after  details  are  for- 
gotten. 

Here  are  splendid  examples  of  the  novel  at  its  best,  classics 
of  the  present,  enduring  books  that  will  live  after  the  majority 
of  publications  once  popular  or  even  referred  to  as  the  proud 
accomplishment  of  literature  are  utterly  forgotten.  Few  give 
promise  of  such  immortality  as  she  who  has  produced  the  classic 
of  our  day,  and  is  honored  by  the  compliment  of  being  referred 
to,  under  her  pen  name,  as  Henry  Handel  Richardson,  the 
' '  Author 's  Author. ' ' 
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HARDY  PERENNIAL 

H.  A.  B. 

"A  topic  even  remotely  akin  to  the  subject  of  examinations  is 
not  likely  to  develop  into  a  dispassionate  or  amicable  discussion 
of  their  place  and  function  in  the  educational  process.  Most  peo- 
ple will  instinctively  shy  at  a  review  of  the  possibilities  and  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  conduct  of  examinations.  Animus  to  the 
contrary,  education  is  a  process,  and  until  someone  devises  a 
substitute,  examinations  are  here  to  stay.  Teachers  may  and  do 
regard  them  as  a  weariness  of  the  flesh ;  students  look  upon  them 
variously,  but  askance,  either  as  hateful  or  unjustly  discriminat- 
ing, or  what  you  please;  parents  wonder  why  they  should  be 
given  the  center  of  the  stage,  and  bask  in  the  spotlight.  Sup- 
pose we  decided  to  weigh  the  question  on  its  merits.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  hold  the  student  to  his  work  without  examinations  %  Can 
achievement  be  measured  in  no  other  way?  Assuredly  discipline 
and  measurement  are  not  the  only  functions  of  examinations. 

"Its  chief  office  should  be  to  set  the  goal  by  defining  the  ends 
to  which  teaching  and  learning  should  be  directed.  This  is  the 
point  to  be  recognized  in  comprehensive  examinations  by  hold- 
ing before  teacher  and  student  alike  a  definite  picture  of  the 
outcome  of  their  joint  labors  in  terms  of  expected  performance. 
The  crux  lies  in  defining  the  performance.  Shall  it  be:  (a)  the 
writing  of  an  essay  or  a  series  of  short  essays;  (b)  the  recogni- 
tion of  meanings;  (c)  the  presentation  of  disconnected  facts;  (d) 
the  making  of  disconnected  judgments;  (e)  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems; (f)  the  criticism  of  plans,  policies  or  procedures? 

"Be  it  what  it  may,  an  examination  is  fairest  and  most  educa- 
tive when  it  calls  upon  the  student  to  do  in  the  examination  room 
what  he  will  be  expected  to  do  in  life.  It  ought  to  be  so  framed 
as  to  call  for  the  kind  of  activity  demanded  of  one  who  knows 
his  subject,  that  is,  is  master  of  the  field  with  which  the  examina- 
tion deals.  Of  a  surety,  it  is  not  the  usual  two  or  three  hours  of 
writing  in  a  blue  book." 


THE  SOCIALISTIC  CHALLENGE 

Henky  R.  Makshall 

Twelve  o'clock  midnight,  December  31,  1932,  marked  the  ter- 
mination of  one  of  the  most  daring  and  comprehensive  projects 
ever  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man, — the  Five  Year  Plan  of  the 
Russian  Soviet  Republic.  Spanning  as  it  did  a  period  in  which 
our  capitalistic  order  plunged  headlong  into  social  and  economic 
chaos,  it  focused  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  Russia,  and  upon  the 
prodigious  experiment  there  being  enacted, — an  experiment  so 
novel  in  theory  and  so  far-reaching  in  scope  as  to  threaten  the 
foundation  of  modern  civilization  and  challenge  the  course  of 
human  destiny.  As  a  program  for  industrial  development  the 
Plan  is  finished ;  as  the  inauguration  of  a  mighty  Socialist  offen- 
sive it  has  only  well  begun.  As  such,  political  and  ethical  con- 
siderations notwithstanding,  it  is  deserving  of  our  critical  ap- 
praisal; in  fact,  it  cannot  be  disregarded  by  any  serious  student 
of  current  economic  life  and  affairs.  It  is  epoch-making;  it  is 
colossal;  it  is  something  new  under  the  sun. 

As  the  hour  of  midnight  wrote  finis  to  the  Five  Year  Plan,  a 
curious  world  paused  to  contemplate  its  effects  upon  Russia  and 
upon  the  Russian  people.  What  it  saw  was  both  amazing  and 
confusing.  Medieval  Russia  had  somehow  been  transformed  into 
a  modern  industrial  nation.  Hundreds  of  new  factories  equipped 
with  the  latest  type  of  machinery  were  functioning  in  typical 
American  fashion.  Tractors  lumbered  over  vast,  cultivated 
fields;  high-powered  locomotives  and  automobiles  speed  along- 
new  roadbeds,  airplanes  soared  overhead;  Russia  was  now  a 
country  of  concrete  and  steel.  Most  startling  of  all,  Russia's 
stolid  peasantry  was  keeping  the  wheels  of  its  industrial  system 
in  motion. 

Nor  was  this  all;  though  illiterate  Russia  was  reading  and 
dumb  Russia  was  speaking,  something  had  gone  awry,  for  Rus- 
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sia  was  hungry.  Food  was  rationed  by  the  government,  but  the 
demand  exceeded  the  supply;  despite  the  increase  in  planted 
acreage  and  in  industrial  production  ordinary  necessities  of  life 
were  sold  at  prohibitive  prices.  Naturally  enough,  despite  a 
highly  organized  and  efficient  system  of  propaganda,  the  woild 
came  to  know  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  resentment  and  ill- 
feeling  against  the  government.  The  Boston  Herald  gave  a 
striking  picture  of  the  situation :  i '  The  famous  Five  Year  Plan 
has  had  much  the  same  effect  on  the  Russian  people  that  a  five 
mile  race  has  on  a  man.  They  stand  panting  and  puffing,  rather 
exultant  about  their  accomplishments,  but  feeling  very  uncom- 
fortable in  their  stomachs.' '  To  understand  these  somewhat 
enigmatic  consequences  nessitates  a  brief  examination  of  So- 
cialistic principles,  for  the  Plan  is  simply  an  application,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  practical,  of  these  much  discussed  principles. 

The  basic  tenet  of  Marxian  Socialism  is  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  private  property.  Communists  argue  that  private  ownership 
is  the  most  poisonous  and  corrupting  feature  of  capitalism,  since 
it  makes  possible  the  amassing  of  great  fortunes,  concentrates 
wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  inevitably  results 
in  the  impoverishment  and  degradation  of  the  masses.  That 
this  has  been  one  of  the  detrimental  effects  of  the  capitalistic 
system  is  undeniable.  That  it  is  inseparable  from  private  owner- 
ship, and  that  Socialism  will  effect  a  satisfactory  solution  is 
not  so  certain.  Furthermore,  Socialism  would,  as  Communism 
has,  deprive  man  of  an  incentive  deeply  rooted  in  his  nature, — 
the  urge  to  possess  and  to  progress.  Man  is  naturally  acquisitive 
and  naturally  ambitious,  though  his  ambition  often  reaches  ab- 
normal proportions  in  the  lust  for  power.  In  the  search  for  hap- 
piness man  is  driven  by  two  major  impulses :  the  egoistic  urge 
or  the  desire  to  express  his  personality  and  rise  to  a  position  of 
eminence  and  respect  among  his  fellow  men ;  and  the  protective 
urge  or  the  desire  to  provide  for  and  merit  the  love  and  respect 
of  those  of  his  immediate  family.  Man's  natural  bent  is  toward 
security  and  stability;  he  wants  a  home,  a  family,  and  the  various 
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items  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  which  make  up  one's  personal 
property.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  possession  and  use  of  these 
things  that  bring  satisfaction;  man  takes  a  peculiar  pride  and 
pleasure  in  the  mere  fact  of  ownership.  They  are  his,  his  to  keep 
and  enjoy,  or  sell  or  give  away  or  dispose  of  as  he  likes, — his 
by  virture  of  his  own  mental  or  physical  exertion,  the  material 
representation  of  his  ability  and  accomplishments. 

The  abuses  and  shortcomings  of  our  capitalistic  system  frus- 
trate these  natural  desires  in  a  great  many  instances,  consequent- 
ly Socialism  would  render  them  utterly  impossible  of  fulfillment. 
Only  man's  immediate  needs  for  food,  clothing  and  other  neces- 
sities are  given  attention,  but  in  present-day  Russia  they  are 
often  insufficiently  satisfied.  No  one  is  permitted  to  own  or  con- 
trol more  than  is  necessary  for  his  personal  use  or  consumption. 
The  accumulation  of  a  personal  fortune  is  simply  impossible,  and 
even  if  it  could  be  done,  the  estate  could  not  pass  by  inheritance 
to  one's  relatives.  Private  property  is  confined  to  the  most 
strictly  personal  possessions,  and  even  here  title  is  only  theoreti- 
cally absolute.  The  government  can  and  has  on  occasion  de- 
prived its  citizens  of  such  articles  as  furniture,  domestic  ani- 
mals, household  utensils,  etc.  All  income-producing  property 
such  as  land,  factories,  mines,  railroads,  and  banks,  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  state. 

Communist  leaders  have  already  run  afoul  of  this  principle 
and  have  experienced  the  disintegrating  effects  of  the  lack  of 
incentive  to  work.  Among  the  peasants  it  has  caused  a  reduction 
of  crop  acreage,  and  wholesale  slaughter  of  livestock  to  conserve 
the  grain  supply.  Among  industrial  workers  complaints  are 
heard  of  underproduction,  waste,  poor  quality  of  manufactured 
goods  and  mismanagement.  Soviet  statesmen  have  striven  des- 
perately to  replace  the  incentive  they  have  deliberately  taken 
away  with  propaganda  of  one  kind  or  another  designed  to  create 
enthusiasm  for  and  cooperation  with  the  Plan.  Competitive  con- 
struction projects  have  been  launched  with  one  labor  group  striv- 
ing to  outdo  the  other;  particular  groups  are  held  up  for  praise 
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and  commendation ;  worthy  individuals  are  promoted  to  positions 
of  authority  and  responsibility;  lastly,  there  is  always  the  whip 
of  the  Soviet, — compulsion.  Force  has  played  a  tremendous  part 
in  the  formation  of  Soviet  Eussia,  as  it  has  in  every  major  po- 
litical revolution,  not  only  during  the  process  of  overthrowing 
existing  institutions,  but  in  the  establishment  and  adjustment 
of  new  ones.  These  artificial  incentives,  however,  have  as  yet 
proved  disappointingly  inadequate  in  securing  for  the  Socialist 
state  the  measure  of  effort  and  cooperation  it  seeks.  Whether 
they  will  prove  eventually  successful  is  a  matter  of  speculation, 
despite  the  fact  that  propaganda  has  achieved  extraordinary  re- 
sults in  certain  lines. 

Another  phase  of  the  Socialistic  order  which  appears  to  run 
counter  to  the  trends  of  human  nature  is  the  lack  of  opportunity 
for  artistic  expression,  or  even  for  cultural  enjoyment.  Com- 
munism has  cut  itself  off  completely  from  Eussia 's  historic  cul- 
tural traditions.  The  more  educated  and  intellectual  classes  in 
post-war  Eussia  are  almost  entirely  wiped  out.  Professors  who 
do  not  swear  by  Marxian  doctrines  may  not  teach  in  Eussia 's 
schools,  while  any  kind  of  literature  or  printed  matter  even  re- 
motely suggestive  of  bourgeois  influence  is  banned.  True,  the 
Communist  printing  presses  have  been  busy,  and  have,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  accomplished  some  praiseworthy  results.  Illit- 
eracy, we  are  told,  has  been  virtually  abolished  among  the  later 
generations ;  the  number  of  newspapers,  journals,  and  books  may 
have  increased  tremendously,  but  a  strict  Marxist  diet  is  scarcely 
conducive  to  genuine  and  well-balanced  intellectual  development. 
True  culture,  or  true  artistic  achievement  postulates  a  certain 
amount  of  individual  freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  which 
simply  is  not  tolerated  in  Soviet  Eussia.  That  there  has  been 
no  indication  of  any  real  literary  or  artistic  accomplishment 
during  the  Communist  regime,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  state  leaders  have  been  almost  exclusively  oc- 
cupied with  more  practical  matters ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
narrowness,  the  materialistic  bias  and  the  bitter  fanaticism  of 
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Socialistic  doctrines  are  too  barren  ground  for  the  growth  of 
any  classical  work  of  art. 

Soviet  Russia  affords  the  outstanding  example  of  a  govern- 
ment openly  committed  to  the  principle  of  man's  self-sufficiency 
and  to  the  dogmas  of  atheism  and  materialism.  With  every  force 
at  its  command  Communism  is  seeking  to  destroy  religion  within 
the  state.  Newspapers,  placards,  pamphlets,  the  radio,  the 
movies,  the  stage,  and  the  lecture  hall  are  all  enlisted  in  the  cam- 
paign against  belief  in  God.  Church  members  are  by  the  very 
fact  barred  from  membership  in  the  Communist  party ;  members 
have  been  ousted  from  its  circles  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  attended  church  services.  Now  the  religious  instinct,  as  it 
is  called,  though  unquestionably  fundamental  in  human  nature, 
may  be  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  concerted  forces  arrayed 
against  it.  In  the  life  of  the  average  man  Religion  fills  a  place 
which  cannot  be  taken  by  anything  else.  It  is  a  source  of  in- 
spiration, of  joy,  of  energy  and  courage  for  right  living,  but 
when  the  fountains  of  his  spiritual  consciousness  are  dry  and 
a  deep-rooted  instinct  is  killed  or  atrophied,  man  is  no  longer 
what  he  was  or  is  supposed  to  be. 

Communism  in  its  present  form  will  not  permit  man  to  de- 
velop in  accordance  with  his  true  self,  for  as  a  system  it  is  in- 
compatible with  human  nature  adequately  considered.  The  Com- 
munist is  not  a  true  man.  He  has  forfeited  or  cast  away  cer- 
tain traits  or  characteristics  which  mark  a  well-balanced  man, 
and  is  spiritually  and  aesthetically  stunted  by  denying  expression 
to  fundamental  natural  instincts  and  emotions.  How  it  all  came 
about  is  traceable  directly  to  the  principles  of  Karl  Marx  and  of 
Nicholas  Lenin ;  but  capitalism  had  its  share  in  his  undoing.  If 
the  children  of  the  Russian  Revolution  are  primitives,  they  trace 
their  lineage  to  the  red-bloods  of  capitalism's  heyday, — the  In- 
dustrial Revolution. 

Ever  since  the  Industrial  Revolution,  when  factories  sprang 
up  like  mushrooms,  and  the  machine  grew  from  a  commercially 
useful  instrument  into  a  gigantic  robot,  the  lower  strata  of  the 
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laboring  classes  have  had  to  wage  an  incessant,  and  often  very 
uneven  or  losing  struggle  for  subsistence.  Enticed  out  of  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  of  the  fields  into  the  stuffy,  crowded,  poor- 
ly-lighted and  ill-ventilated  factories,  they  found  that  their  wage 
was  small,  their  hours  interminably  long,  working  conditions  un- 
sanitary and  even  dangerous.  These  factors  took  a  terrific  toll 
in  life  and  health.  Pale,  thin,  flat-chested,  dreary-eyed,  they  were 
at  once  the  spawn  and  prey  of  a  new  and  vicious  oligarchy.  Mil- 
lions were  born  into  a  life  of  poverty  and  degradation;  pitiful 
creatures,  either  too  weak  to  live,  or  fit  only  to  grow  into  stunted, 
emaciated  men  and  women  with  no  opportunit}^  to  see  or  experi- 
ence anything  of  the  beauty  and  deep  meaning  of  life,  chained  to 
a  dreary  existence  of  toil,  hardship,  hollow  hopes,  and  empty 
dreams.  Uneducated,  ignorant,  depraved,  easy  victims  of  vice 
and  immorality,  crushed  beneath  the  heel  of  a  militant  and  merci- 
less capitalistic  order,  life  was  barren  and  scarcely  worth  the 
living. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  sordid  story.  Capitalism,  with  its  ac- 
cumulated wealth,  gave  birth  to  a  policy  of  vigorous  imperialism, 
which,  under  the  guise  of  patriotic  sentiment  and  loyalty,  nour- 
ished and  fostered  an  intensely  narrow  nationalism.  The  nat- 
ural product  of  these  selfish  forces  is  what  shattered  the  world 
in  1914  and  threatens  it  again  today, — militarism.  Is  it  then 
so  strange  that  millions  of  distraught  and  disillusioned  men  and 
women  have  turned  to  Socialism  as  the  only  hope  of  peace  and 
security  in  a  world  fraught  with  national  rivalry  and  interna- 
tional turmoil;  as  the  only  escape  from  the  vicious  circle  of 
capitalism,  imperialism,  militarism,  and  war;  as  the  only  guar- 
antee against  starvation  wages  and  unemployment! 

What  does  Socialism  offer!  It  promises  the  working  man  a 
government  which  will  operate  in  his  behalf  instead  of  one 
pledged  to  the  interests  of  a  select  plutocracy.  It  proposes  to 
unite  the  laboring  classes  of  the  world  in  a  union  which  will  ex- 
clude unfair  profits  and  excessive  personal  fortunes.  For  na- 
tional strife  it  will  substitute  international  understanding  through 
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similarity  of  aims,  motives  and  objectives.  Are  they  deserving 
of  censure  who  see  in  promises  such  as  these  greater  hope  and 
greater  opportunity  than  they  have  found  in  the  old  order? 

The  story  back  of  the  Bolshevik  E evolution  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Republic  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  recurrent  in  the  long  role  of  history.  Oppres- 
sion and  abuse  will  inevitably  reach  a  breaking  point,  and  when 
the  pendulum  of  reaction  swings  backward,  it  swings  arc.  ' l  The 
old  order  ehangeth;"  when  the  bonds  of  an  outgrown  system 
snap,  radicalism,  confusion  and  fanaticism  inevitable  precede  the 
period  of  readjustment.  This  principle  is  exemplified  in  litera- 
ture, in  politics,  in  religion,  and  in  business.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  tremendous  social  evils  growing  out  of  the  capitalistic 
system  could  have  failed  to  produce  a  reaction  in  the  form  of  an 
economic  theory,  which  was  designed  to  correct  the  evils  against 
which  it  rose  in  wrath. 

The  significance  of  the  Five  Year  Plan  lies  in  the  mandate  that 
"it  is  time  for  capitalism  to  set  its  house  in  order,"  if  it  hopes 
to  withstand  the  effect  of  Communist  propaganda  and  influence. 
The  last  few  years  have  brought  serious  discredit  upon  our  eco- 
nomic system,  apart  from  the  untold  suffering  entailed  upon  its 
victims.  Furthermore,  if  religion  is  to  offer  an  effective  check 
to  the  Communist  assaults  upon  it,  it  must  carry  its  gospel  into 
the  modern  business  world,  influence  men  in  their  relations  one 
with  another,  secure  a  higher  degree  of  social  justice,  and  demon- 
strate the  moral  and  practical  efficacy  of  its  doctrines.  Christian- 
ity has  done  much;  but  it  must  do  more.  To  quote  Calvin  B. 
Hoover,  Professor  of  Economy  at  Duke  University:  "The  sig- 
nificance to  the  capitalistic  world  of  developments  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  that,  within  a  decade,  it  will  be  in  a  positon  to  offer  a 
standard  of  living  which  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the 
more  poorly  paid  manual  workers  in  the  capitalistic  countries. 
Unless  in  the  meantime  Capitalism  has  notably  improved  its 
technique  of  marketing  and  distribution,  so  that  under-consump- 
tion  and  unemployment  can  be  prevented,  and  unless  the  stand- 
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ard  of  living  of  such  workers  in  the  capitalistic  world  shall  have 
been  materially  raised,  the  World  Revolution  will  begin  to  make 
rapid  strides.' ' 

Communism,  well-entrenched  in  Russia,  is  in  no  immediate 
danger  of  collapse.  It  has  made  rapid  strides  in  mechanization 
and  industrialization,  as  also  in  the  process  of  unifying  and  co- 
ordinating its  gains.  It  has  faced  and  overcome  tremendous 
obstacles  and  adverse  forces,  and  though  many  deficiencies  and 
mistakes  are  apparent,  its  material  policies  seem  destined  for  a 
fair  measure  of  success.  This  much  is  ceratin :  Eussia  is  rising 
to  a  postion  in  the  modern  industrial  world  in  proporton  to  her 
potential  strength  and  influence.  Communism  has  launched  a 
challenge  which  is  an  actual  threat  to  our  existing  system.  It 
is  now  our  move. 


